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THE POPULAR DRAMAS OF BENGAL. 



Very little is known in Europe about the Ydtrda or the Popular 
Dramas of Bengal. The first European scholar who made mention 
of them was, I believe, H. H. "Wilson, in his well known work on 
I%e Theatre of the Hindus, ^ published now more than ^^j years 
ago. J. L. Klein also speaks occasionally of the Ydtrds in his vast 
work, Gesehichte des Dramas, ^ especially in the third volume, where 
he gives one of the most complete accounts of the dramatic 
literature of the Hindus to be found in any of the European 
languages. But the talented author of the Oesehichte des Dramas 
seems to have drawn all or most of his information from Wilson's 
work, a fact which he himself by no means conceals. As far as I 
am aware, C. Lassen, in his grand epoch-making work, Indische 
Alter thumshunde, nowhere mentions the Tdtrds, although he does 
mention a species of dramatic representations similar to them, and 
acted in the North-west Provinces of India, called the Rdsas,^ It 
will therefore be my endeavour in this dissertation to lay before 
the European public a more complete information about the Ydtrds, 
And thereby offer a contribution^ however slight, to the history of 
the Drama in India. And this, I am glad to say, is now all 
the easier to do inasmuch as some of the Tdtrds have of late 
been printed — a proceeding, unfortunately, never practised before, 
to which it is due that so many of them have been irrevocably 
lost.* 

^ ** Theatre of the Hindus," in 2 vols., by H. H. Wilson ; see the fol- 
lowing places :— Vol. I., preface xv. ; and vol. H., pp. 383, 390, 391, 393, 
412, 415. 

* ** Geschichte des Dramas," von J. L. Klein ; see the following places : 
—I., 97 ; nL, 51 u., 372-73. 

^ *' Indische Alterthnmsknnde," von H. C. Lassen; see the following 
places :— n., 604-5 n. ; IV., 815-16. 

* "Theatre of the Hindus," by H. H. Wilson, vol. I., preface xv. 
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The word Ydtrd is derived from the root yd — to go. Ydtrd 
therefore means, in the first place, a going, a departing ; e,ff,, ushd- 
ydtrd, leaving home at the earliest dawn ; mahd-ydtrd, the great 
departure — f.^, death — hence a pilgrimage, e.g., Gayd-ydtrd, 
Praydga-ydtrd, &c. 

Secondly, Ydtrd means a march, procession, e,g,, Dola-ydtrd, 
Janrndshiami-ydtrd, and Rdsa-ydtrd — religious processions in con- 
nection with the history of the popular god, Krishna, which take 
place three times every year, in spring (vasanta), rainy season 
(varsha) and autumn (9arat). 

Thirdly, Ydtrd means a species of popular dramatical representa- 
tions,^ originally represented perhaps only in connection with the 
three religious processions named above, but gradually taking a 
more general meaning and a greater sphere of action, e.g,, Svapna- 
vildsa-ydtrd (The Dream-joys of Ya9oda, and Badh& about 
Krishna), Divyon-mdda-ydtrd (The Divine Madness or Ecstacy of 
Radha), Vieitravildsa-ydtrd (The Wonderful Joys of Radha and 
Krishna), Bdmavanavdsa-ydtrd (The Exile of R&ma), Sitdvanavdsa- 
ydtrd (The Exile of Slta), SUdharana-ydtrd (The Stealing of Slta), 
Rdvanavadha-ydtrd (The Killing of Rdvana), Kurukshetra-ydtrd 
(The War of Kurukshetra), <fec., ^c. All these, and many others 
that might be added, are the names of T&tr^, or Popular Dramas, 
which were, and some of them still are, very popular in Bengal, 
and where they are acted not merely thrice every year in spring, 
rainy season and autumn, during the three feasts and processions 
in honour of Krishna, but all throughout the year — in all months 
and seasons, in all festive occasions, religious or secular. The eight 
pieces named above belong respectively to the history of Krishna, 
of Rdma, and of the heroes of the Mdhdhhdrata, who bravely fought 
and fell on the bloody field of Kurukshetra. 

I should not forbear to observe that this intimate relation 
between Ydtrd as a religious procession and Ydtrd as a popular 
dramatical representation naturally reminds one of the Greek 
Comedy which was derived from KwjuLoq — procession, and u;^ — 

^ In addition to the passages already indicated of Wilson's and Klein's, 
see further in Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary the word ydtrd, as well as in 
the Sanskrit -Worterbnch, by Bothlingk and Roth, published by the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. 
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song.^ Of these eight pieces only the first three have as jet seen 
the light, and I am happy to have been able to procure them. I 
shall now attempt to give some account of the story, the condwt 
and the style of these three pieces. 

The story or the argument of these three pieces is the same. 
They all relate to the infancy, the youth, and the love of 
Krishna, Like the Mysteries of the European Baces which were 
usually divided into three parts, of passio, sepultura, and resur- 
rectioy^ these Ydtrda have also three distinct parts : the first 
belonging to the legends and anecdot^s about Krishna^ s infancy 
and boyhood in Vrindavana; the second about his love of 
Rddhdy or Rddhiha,,i\ie daughter of the king, Bhdnusena; and the 
third about his return from his long travels, during which Rddhd 
and her friends had suffered intense agonies of pain from his 
absence, and his final reconciliation with his prSyasi (beloved), his 
parents and the comrades of his boyhood. With slight variations 
and occasional deviations introduced here and there, according to 
the different taste and the artistic conception of their authors, this 
might in general be considered as the argument not only of the 
three pieces I have named, but also of all similar pieces that have 
ever been composed or represented. The well-known Sanskrit 
Idyll called the Oita-Qovinda, by Jayadeva Gosvdm% which, as has 
been well observed, is nothing but a sort of Tdtrd in Sanskrit,® is 
based only on a part of the story, inasmuch as it depicts only the 
amows of Krishna with Rddhd in their various phases without 
referring to the other two periods of his life. 

The author of these three pieces is Qri Krishnakamala ^osvami, 
who is still living at Dacca, in East Bengal, where as the adjunct of 
his name implies he is the spiritual or ecclesiastical guide of several 
respectable communities. A deacon would be the nearest approach 
to the position he occupies in that town. He belongs to the 

* J. Scherr, '*Allgemeine Geschichte der Litteratur," II., 114; see 
further, Weber's " AUgemeine Weltgescliichte,"II., 542 ; Moritz Carri^re's 
** Die Kunst im Zusammenhang der Culturenntwickelung derMenschheit," 
II., 306-307 ; Smith's " History of Greece," chapter xxxv., p. 401 ; "Ges- 
chichte des Dramas," von Klein, 11., 1-2. 

* "Shakespeare's Dramatische Kunst," von Dr. Hermann Ulrici, I., 5. 
' See the places cited above from Lassen and Klein. 
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Vaishnava sect, ftnd it is significant to observe, that by far the 
greater part of the Ydtrds have had their origin with the Vatsh- 
navasy or the followers of Vishnu, in the shape of any of his ten 
Avataras, or Incarnations, but above all as Krishna, Rama and 
Chaitanya, or Gaura-Hari. I say, hy far the greater part; for 
Ydtrds by the ^aivas, or the followers of ^iva, are also occasionally 
composed and represented, as for instance the Daksha-ydtrd which 
relates to the BdJa-sHya, or the great Royal Sacrifice, celebrated by 
the king, Daksha, to his ill-treatment of his son-in-law, 9^^a> ^^^ 
self-immolation of his daughter and of the latter's wife, Sati, at 
the disgrace of her husband, and, finally, the complete destruction 
of the sacrifice inaugurated with so much dclat and magnificence. 
As usual, however, the Qaivas abstain from such representations 
which hardly suit the conceptions they have about their deity, or 
the legends and anecdotes they relate about him. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to suppose that the Qaivas have been incited to 
such dramatical compositions as they occasionally have by the 
Vaishnavas, 

Besides Qri Krishnakamala Gosvdmi, Svapnavilasa-ydtrd — the 
earliest as well as the most popular of these three pieces — had 
two other authors equally of the Brahman caste and of the Vaish- 
nava sect. This multiplicity of authorship is again a further 
analogy to the Mysteries and the Miracle-Flays of Christendom, 
which had frequently several authors for one single piece, or to the 
pre-Shakespearian dramatical compositioi^s of England. ^ The other 
two pieces, the JDivyonmdda and the Vicii/ravilasa, are, however, 
entirely the compositions of our reverend Gosvami. The Svapna^ 
•vilasa and the Divyonmdda were published respectively in the years 
1872 and 1873, with the author's permission, by his friends and 
admirers. It is only the Vicitravilasa which has had the good 
luck of being given to the world by the author himself, and this 
good luck it enjoyed in the Samvat, 1930, that is to say, in the 
year 1874 of the Christian era. The editor and the author 
honoured it farther with a valuable Preface, which I deem it 

* **Gesammelte Schriften," von Friedrich Bodenstedt, XII., 176; 
"Shakespeare's Dramatische Kunst," von Ulrici, Bd. I.; "Histoire des 
litteratures ^trang^res — Litteratures Septentrionales," par J. Demogeot, 
<5hapiter iii. 
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necessary to translate in full on account of the valuable details it 
contains : — 

Our educated men of the present days are, no doubt, composing 
and acting dramas who'se subjects are taken either from the 
Edmdyana, or the MaMhAdrata, or are entirely invented by 
themselves. But these dramatical representations give pleasure 
on]y to a few, inasmuch as they are too expensive for the masses 
and the ordinary people. And although the Ydtrds, or the popular 
dramas that are in vogue are cheap enough, yet they must be highly 
disagreeable to every human being possessed of any good taste; 
for the ignorant actors who represent them often digress from the 
main story, introduce indecent expressions quite out of place, 
make various ugly gestures and pantomimes, and put on dresses 
and costumes which are simply revolting, in order to flatter the 
abject tastes of their vulgar audience. With a view, therefore, to 
produce the innocent amusement of the public, I composed, about 
fourteen years ago (1916 Samvat and 1860 after Christ), the two 
pieces Svapnavtlasa and the Divyonmdda, b^ed on the amottrs of 
Krishna at Vraja (Vrindavana), which were chiefly composed of 
songs. These two pieces were acted, and subsequently printed in 
the form of books, by the combined exertions of the celebrated 
Zemindar of Murapara (in East Bengal), Babu Igana-Candra 
Vandyopddhydya, and the respectable communities of Abdulapur 
and Ekrampur of Dacca. That these two pieces must have con- 
tributed to the pleasure of the public I must conclude from the 
fact that no less than 20,000 books were sold in a few days. 
Having hereafter received much encouragement from the rich, 
respectable society of Dacca, so well known for their appreciation 
of music and of song, I composed this drama, Vicitravildsa, about 
three years ago (1871), depending for its materials chiefly on the 
two Vaishnava works, Pada-Kdlpataru and CamatMra-Candriha, 
It was brought to the stage by the educated Brahman community 
of Konda. I now give it to the world by the advice of some 
friends. If it be received by men fond of dramas and amatewr of 
music with the same favour as the Svapnavildsa and the Divyonmdda 
I shall feel myself highly gratified. 

** Qri KrishnaJcamala GosvdmV^ 
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The above preface gives us the following important informa- 
tion : — In the first place, it tells us the interesting fact unknown 
to the European public that the educated classes of Bengal write 
and act dramas based on the stories of the Mdmdyana and the 
Mahdhhdrata, as did the Sanskrit dramatists of old, but which are, 
like their Sanskrit analogues, too expensive, and perhaps also too 
learned for the common people; in the second place, that the 
ordinary Ydtrda, or the popular dramas which are so very fashion- 
able amongst the peasantry of Bengal, are, as usual, revolting to 
all good tastes and sentiments, not, however, on account of the 
subjects they treat of (for the subjects are more or less the same, 
being the life of KriahnaJ, but on account of the needless indeli- 
cacies and indecent gests and costumes introduced by those who 
have the responsibility to act them ; and thirdly, that the three 
Ydtrda composed by Qri Krishnakamala Gosvdmiy to introduce a 
better taste and provide for a nobler enjoyment, consist chiefly of 
songs, and have been highly appreciated by the public. 

This third and the last peculiarity, that the Tdtrds consist 
chiefly of songs, forms a further point of analogy to the Mysteries 
— the epistolae farsitae — of the Christian Church, which, according 
to some good authorities, also consisted chiefly of songs, with their 
melodies and cadences.^ The Pastorals of Tasso and Guarini, in 
which songs played a very prominent part, and which besides 
treated of shepherds and shepherdesses, seem to bear much resem- 
blance to the Yatras.^ But above all, this preponderance of 
songs and of the lyrical element reveals a deep trait of the Hindu 
soul, and might be regarded as a national characteristic. The 
Hindu dramas are full of songs. The fourth Canto of the Vihra- 
morvasi, in which the king, Pururava, wanders insane through the 
woods in search of the Apsard, Urvasi, his long-lost beloved, is an 
operetta provided with melodies and songs. The sentiments of the 
king, Dushmanta, in the Sakuntala, whenever they become some- 
what deep, break out involuntarily, as it were, into songs, and so 
the third and the sixth Cantos of that immortal work are full of 
small lyrics, which in the European literature find their analogues 

1 ** Shakespeare's Dramatische Kunst," von Dr. H. Ulrici, I., 8. 

2 Vorlesungen liber die Dramatische Kunst u. Litteratur," von A. W. 
Schlegel, II., 31-33. 
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only in those of a Heine or of a Leopardi« The Oitagwinda of 
Jayadeva, which I have mentioned before, is purely in songs, and 
which led Lassen to justly characterise it as ''a lyrical drama." ^ 
Not to multiply instances, which could be done indefinitely, this 

, predilection of the Hindus for music and song gives to all their 
dramatical compositions a certain opera-like physiognomy, and 
especially to the Ydtrds, in which, besides dialogue — an essential 
quality of dramas — is often improvised, or, if written at all, written 
with little skill and still less refinement. In the three Ydtrds 
under consideration, the dialogue, though not so bad and rude as it 
usually is in such popular dramas, is yet evidently in a low state 
of development. 

Like the Sanksrit dramas, these three Tdtrds begin with what 
in Sanskrit are called the P'dvaranga (Fore-Play, Induction) and 
the Frastdvand (Prologue), though both in a somewhat different 
form. The P'drvaranga in the Ydtrds also begins with a N'dndi, or 
as it is called in the Vicitravildsay with a Mdngalagitam, a prayer or 
benedictory formula addressed to the Divinity whom the author 
worships, in the present cases to Chaitanya or Qaura-Kari^ the 
latest Avatara, or Incarnation of Vishnu, who manifested himself 
in Navadvipa, a town in West Bengal, between the years 1485- 
1583 of the Christian era — that is to say, almost at the same time 
when ITavira^ and Nandka in the north-west provinces of India, 
and Luther, Zwingli and Calvin in the heart of Europe were 
inaugurating a similar reformation. This Ndnd% or th^ Mangala- 
gitam, is then followed by the Prastdvand (Prologue), in which the 
Adhikari {Regisaeur, or Proprietor, occupying the place of the 
Satradhara in the Sanskrit dramas) not only indicates what is 
immediately to follow, but refers also to occurrences prior to the 
actual argument of the piece itself. Thus the complimentary 
remarks with which the Sanskrit dramatists as usual introduce 

' themselves, or incense their audience in the PHrvaranga, are omitted 
in these Ydtrds, although I recollect to have occasionally seen 
pieces where they were not omitted. The Prastdvand (Prologue) 
in these pieces is also somewhat different. It is not in a dialogue 

^ Indische Alterthumskunde," Lassen, IV., 815-16. 
* Wilson's ** Religious Sects of the Hindus," Barth : "Les Religions 
derinde,"p. 143. 
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fUi in the Sanskrit dramas, but always in a monologue pronounced 
by the Adhikari Thus the Prastdvand of a Sanskrit drama bears 
analogy to the Prologues of some of the contemporary dramatists 
of Shakespeare in England,^ or to the well-known Prologue of 
Goethe's Fattst, while that of the Ydtrda rather to those of Euri- 
pides and Pluutus. ^ I may, perhaps, not inconveniently add that 
Ooethe wrote his Prologue to the " Faust " after having read the 
"Sakuntala," and having been incited to it by the perusal.^ 

The Ndndij or the Mangalagitam, is sung by the whole company 
of actors, presided over, if possible, by the Gosvami himself; if 
not, by the Adhikari or the Kegisseur who has bought the piece or 
taken the responsibility of its acting. 

' After the Prastdvand, the real dramatical story, Vastu (res), 
opens, and is carried on, not as in the modem European or the 
antique Sanskrit dramas, divided into aeta and scenes^ but as in th^ 
mediaeval Christian Jfysterm, into pasaio, sepuUura and resurrecUd, 
or, as in the ancient Greek dramas, into prologue , episode and 
exode. All Ydtrds belong to this dlass. There is, however, one 
single exception to this rule, and that is Vicitrcmlaaa^ the last of 
the three Tdtrds under consideration. The reverend author, Evi- 
dently with the laudable intention 6f giving something more 
refined to his audience, as he indicates in the Preface, has done hi» 
best to throw his work into the' mould of a Sanskrit drama, and 
has thus introduced acta and acenea, otherwise foreign to this gmri» 
of composition. Thus the Vicitravilaaa is divided into Jive acta 
(Ankas), each of which again is divided into aeveral acenea (Gar- 
bhankas), of which there is, however, no trace whatever in any 
other Tdtrda. Thus the Vicitravilaaa ia particularly interesting, as 
representing a tranaitional form of drama between the popular 
Ydtrda and the classical Sanskrit dramas. It is to the dramatical 
literature of India what " Forrex and Porrex " was to the dramat- 
tical literature of England.* 

The Ydtrda, like the Sanskrit dramas,'^ are neither essentially 

* Wilson's "Theatre of the Hindus," Vol. I., xxxiv. 
« Weber's " AUgemeine Weltgeschichte," II., 536. 

» Klein, "Geschichte des Dramas," III., 62. 

* "Gesanunelte Schriften," von Bodenstedt, and Spalding's "History 
of the English Literature," p. 187. 

* Wilson's "Hindu Theatre," vol. I., Introduction. 
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ttkgic nor dssentiallj comic. They ate of a mixed composition, 
althoagh it must be confessed that the tragic or the serious element 
is by far the more predominant. They thus bear more resemblance 
to the inodern dramas of Englaind, Spain and Germany than to 
the old classical dramas of Greece and Home, or to the so-called 
classical drama of the "SiScle de Louis XIT." They have further the 
peculiarity which so much distinguishes the Sanskrit drama from 
thai of any other people, that they must always end in joy, peace 
knd reconciliation. Thus these three Ydtrds equally end in* the 
happy re-union of Rddhd and Krishna^ after years of separation, 
itod therefore of distress, agony and despair. This happy re-union 
is called the sanmilan. Not only this ; the reverend Oosvami goes 
further, and makes Krishna more or less clearly foreshadow and 
allude to the incidents of his next Avatdra or Incarnation, which 
is to be as CJukitanya or GaurSariy that is to say, Fair-Mart, in 
contradistinction to his previous Avatdra, in which he was Krishna- 
Hari or Blach-Kari, 

The next point of interest is, that the Ydtrds have what in 
Sanskrit is called the Vishhambhaha. As such pieces not unfre- 
quently take a whole day — from morn till eve —for their represen- 
tation, the actors break up at least once during the whole perform- 
ance, and as the eager and the intensely crowding public must in 
the meantime be somehow engaged, personages in grotesque 
costumes and painted visages appear, who strikingly remind one 
of the Clowns of the English stage, the Hanswwrsts of the German 
Fasinachisspiels, and the Harlequins of the Romance Races. The 
'Atticisms indulged in are hardly of a very superior kind, the jests 
and mimics hardly very diverting or decent, as has already been 
implied in the Preface of the reverend Oosvami translated before. 
Nevertheless, they do seem to divert the audience for whom they 
are meant ; at any rate, they afford a kind of relief against the 
oppressive heat of the mid-day when this comic pause usually 
takes place. Thus, these comic pauses of the Ydtrds bear the 
nearest analogy to the Interludes of the Elizabethan Perio^, ^ or to 
the " Entremeses "^ of the Spanish stage, of which Cervantes is well 
known to have composed so many and, beyond all doubt, so well. 

1 Scherr's ** Litteraturgeschichte," III., 21. 
« Scherr's "Litteratiirgeschichte," II., 392. 
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A permanent comic character like tl^e Viduahaka^ or the Vita^ 
of the Sanskrit dramas, or like the gracioao'^ of the Spanish 
Theatre, the Ydtrds do not have. The comic rdle belongs equally 
to all the Sakhis (female friends) of Bddhd, but especially to 
Vrindd, who seems to surpass all the rest in the sportive 
flights of her fancy, and the quick combinations of her witty, 
malicious insinuations. The hutt of ridicule is usually the de- 
formed Kuhjd (the Crooked), whom Krishna is said to have 
married during his residence at Mathttra, after having killed Kdnsa 
the king of that town and his uncle in relationship. Perhaps the 
unlucky Kuhfd was really not so deformed and malicious as she is 
invariably represented to be ; her real crime seems to have been 
that she was a rival of Rddhd, the very beau-ideal of beauty and 
all womanly perfections, and had detained Krishna long, long 
years at Mathura with her magical arts and sorceries in which she 
was certainly an adept ! 

The other two hutta of ridicule in the Tdtrda are the two 
sisters, Jattla and Kutila, both sisters-in-law to Mddhd, Legends 
say that Kadha, the VrihahhanursMa, or the daughter of the king 
VrihabhanUy was formerly affianced to somebody else, but that this 
bridegroom turned out to be a hermaphrodite. ^ Jatila and Kutila 
are sisters to this hermaphrodite husband, and like veritable sisters- 
in-law, were extremely jealous of the excellencies and perfections 
attributed to their brother's wife, whom they did not spare to 
depreciate as much and as often as they could. Nor were occa- 
sions for calumny and depreciation wanting. The stealthy visits of 
Radha to Krishna in the groves called the Nihunjahanan, their iro- 
(\}iQi[iirmde%v(msovi. the green banks oiilie JamunttfOv under the shady 
foliage of the dark Tamal-tree, all these and many other sports and 
adventures of the kind were the talk of the whole Vrindavan^ and 
the worthy sisters-in-law certainly did not fail to retail such highly 
interesting topics of conversation far and wide in all directions. 

1 Klein's "Geschichte des Dramas," III., 67; Carri^re's "Kunst in 
ihrem Zusammenhang mit der Cultur, &c.," I. 

2 It is necessai-y to add, that according to a social custom still prevalent 
in Bengal, such betrothals, which often take place when both parties are 
mere infants, are considered in every way— legally and socially — as true 
marriages, and if the infant bridegroom happens to die, the infant bride 
becomes his widow and heiress in the Hindu sense of the words. 
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But for this spirit of spiteful malice and clandestine calumny 
■against the favourite heroine of the Hindu race, posterity has 
amply punished the sisters by making them eternal objects of 
ridicule in all the popular dramas of Bengal. All their attempts 
to convince their brother, that Radl^a has more intimacy with 
Krishna than is altogether justifiable, prove not only futile, but 
recoil on them with a reaction of violent indignation on their 
brother's part, who sees in such attempts nothing but the inven- 
tions of malice to tarnish the otherwise spotless character of his 
wife. And so the malicious sisters-in-law invariably come out 
discomfited and reproved in these attempts, while Radha or 
Radhika shines forth more than ever in an increased halo of 
matchless glory and purity. Numberless amusing legends and 
-anecdotes are current about it amongst the people. I shall here 
^ive only one to give an idea of the rest : — 

" Once Jatila and Kutila, determined to leave no stone unturned 
to convince their brother of the frivolity of Radha, gave out that 
he had departed on a voyage for some days, while they actually 
made him hide himself in a neighbour's house. Unsuspicious of 
Any evil, Krishna appears in the house of his beloved, and is gaily 
chatting with and caressing her, when lo ! the busy sisters were 
hastening to call their brother in order that he might once for all 
witness the scene with his own eyes. Krishna, who is human and 
divine at the same time, knows by his omniscience the trap that 
has been laid out for them, apprises Radha of it ; they even hear 

the distant footsteps of the fatally resolute husband 

What could be done in this emergency ? In a moment Krishna 
takes the shape of the goddess Kali, who is also as black as himself, 
and Radha sits cross-legged before the goddess with an air of 
rapturous meditation and worship I Now the poor hermaphrodite 
was just a very great devotee of the goddess Kali, and when he 
sees the seriously accused Radha in this posture, not only does his 
anger give way, but he himself falls prostrate before the goddess 
as well as her saintly priestess ! What meed now fell to the share 
of the two sisters it is easy to imagine. Jatila and Kutila mean 
with small nuances of difference, the cunning, the wily, and the 
malicious. 

I may here add that the legends and anecdotes alluded to just 
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now ar6 the only ones of their kind in the whole range of the 
Hindu dramatical literature. In the Sanskrit dramas a married 
woman is nowhere represented as faithless,^ or as an object 
of amorous courtship on the part of other men, which is well 
known to form such a chief characteristic of the French comedies 
and operettes so very fashionable on the ContiDent; as well as 
of the comedies of Dryden and Oongreve during the Restora- 
tion. « 

The hero of these Ydtrds is JSrMna. Krishna is the son of 
Vastideva and BevaMy and was bom at Mathura ; but to elude the 
persecution of his uncle, Kanaa^ the king of Mathurdy to whom 
astrologers had prophesied that he would be dethroned and de- 
stroyed by one of his nephews, the infant Krishna is removed at 
the very night of his birth, amidst storms and whirlwinds, across 
the Jamuna to the shepherd-prince JSfanda and his consort Yogoday 
at Vrindavan, He is there brought up as their son along with hi& 
elder brother (by a different mother, called Rohinl) Vala/ramay the 
Salahhrity amongst other shepherds. Three of his most intimate 
comrades who appear on the scene are called Suvala, Qriddma and 
Suddma. All these characters belong to the First Part of tho 
Krishna Tdtrds, 

The Second Part opens with Badha, or Radhika, the heroine,, 
and her Sakhis, or friends Ramies J, There are nine in all, and 
their names are Lalitay Vigakha, Citray Campakalatikay Rangadeviy 
Suddviy Qirshay Tungavidya and IndurSkha. As Hindu names havo 
generally some signification, and in the case of the fair sex always- 
some poetical signification, it may interest my European readers to 
know that Lalita means The Tender (die Zarte) ; Vigakhay the 
name of a star ; Citray also the name of a star ; Campakalatikay 
the latikay or the twining plant which winds round the Campaka 
tree ; Rangadeviy the goddess of the dancing-hall ; SudMy the fair 
goddess ; (^irsha, the crown of the head ; Tungavidyay she who ift^ 
high in science ; and Indurikhay the phase of the moon. Th6 
names Lalitay Campakalatikay Rangadeviy 8udhi and Tungavidya 

1 Wilson*s "Hindu Theatre," vol. I., Introduction. 

a Spalding's ** History of the English Literature," pp. 297-298; 
further, J. . Demogeot's **Histoire des Litt^ratures Septentrionales," pp» 
117-118; and H. Taine's "Litt^rature Anglaise," vol. XL, p. 485. 
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were perhaps giyen to their possessors to express some of the 
physical and moral qualities which characterised the individuals. 

When Krishna was at Vrindavan^ or, as it is more usually called 
in the Tdtrds, Gokula, it was these Sakkts who arranged their 
mutual meetings in groves and forests, who contrived all kinds of 
ingenious arts to divert the happy hours, and by dancing around 
them diverse graceful ballets, enhanced their hours of joy ; and 
when Krishna had gone off to Mathura to release his parents, 
Vasudeva and DevaM, and kill Kansa, it was also these Sakhts who 
share Radha^s agonies, offer her al^ consolations that are in their 
power, and when the poor abandoned Radha faints try to revive 
her by the refreshing waters of the Jamuna^ by the fanning of the 
nalini-patra (lotus-leaves), by balsaming her decayed but symme- 
trical forms with Candana (sandal- wood), but above all, by repeat- 
ing all ensemble the sweet name of Krishna, saying that he was at 
last come, into her ears as loud as they can, the name of Krishna, 
which must of course resuscitate her ! 

Besides these nine Sakhts, there are two other female figures 
who appear on the scene ; they are called Vrinda and Candravali. 
They are more than mere friends ; tbey are her rivals in love. 
They both love and are loved by Krishna, especially Candra, whose 
graces and accomplishments seem sometimes to rival those of 
Radha, There is, however, this characteristic feature about their 
love, that they always gladly accord the superiority of Radha; 
and when once Radha, after long and constant faintings, was sup- 
posed to be dead, both Cand/ra and Vrinda came to join their teai*s 
and lamentations with the other nine Sakhis, both of them re- 
peatedly attesting how incomparable were the graces of their 
•dead rival, and above all, how matchless, how divine withal was 
her devotion to their common lord. This might seem very extra- 
ordinary and even unnatural to the European ladies, but such 
induces are not very rare in !(ndia even at the present day ; indeed, 
tjie incomparable Candra went even so far as to relate how oine 
night, when Krishna was in her grove and reposing on her bosom, 
she had heard him repeatedly cry out in dream, "Eadha ! Radha !" 

The name Vrindavan is supposed to be derived from Vrinda, 
and Vana, which therefore means The Forest of Vrinda, 

Wishing to give an idea of the Tdtrds just as they are, with 
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their lights as well as shades^ I must add that insinuations are not 
occasionally wanting which would lead one to suppose as if tho 
other nine Sakhis were also as intimate with Krishna as Vrinda 
and Candra, or Candravali, Candra means the moon, and Oandr&- 
vali a clmter of moons. 

After such legends and anecdotes, it would be unjust to 
Krishna not to add that all these legends and anecdotes about his 
promiscuous amours with the Gopts, or the herghres of Gohula, are 
probably of a later date, and perhaps not a few of them the pure 
fictions of the fickle Bengali imagination. In the Chandogya 
Upanishadf^ "the oldest writing," says Lassen, *'in which mention 
is made of him,"^ Krishna dhakiputra is represented only as a 
zealous disciple of the celebrated Rishi, Angirasa;^ whereas in the 
Mahdbhashya of Patanjali, which, according to the authority of our 
worthy countryman, Fandit Ramhrishna Gopal Bhandarhar,^ was 
probably written between 144 and 142 B.C., he is only the con- 
queror of Kama, and hardly anything else. Further, an attempt 
on the part of the Buddhist Arhats and Qramanas to tarnish the 
character of the popular god, Krishna, by attributing to him all 
kinds of frivolous legends and anecdotes, is not quite beyond the 
regions of possibility. 

As indicated before, the Tdtrds, like the Christian Mysteries 
of the Middle Ages, consist principally ot songs. As these songs 
are always provided with their respective melodies and cadences, I 
shall here premise a few general observations on the Hindu Music 
— a subject all but unknown in Europe — which shall render the 
comprehension of such music as there is in the Ydtrds compara- 
tively easy. That the Hindus have always been great lovers of 
music might be proved by innumerable facts. Even in the most 
ancient period, we find nice and minute directions how the verses 
of the Sdma- Veda are to be sung by the Udgatri-pvirohita ( Udgdtri- 
Priest), according to the three difierent intonations, 'called the 
Udatta, Anudatta and Svarita. Amongst the legends about 

1 Chandogya Upa, IH., 17, 6. 

* Lassen's " Indische Alterthumskunde,*' 11. , 1108, note 3. 
^ See further, Weber's "Litteraturgeschichte," 78. 

* Bhandarkar," Indian Antiquary," I., p. 299; II., p. 62, quoted by 
A. Weber, " Indische Stu<Ken;"'Xin., 293, 496. 
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Krishna, there is one which says that when Krishna played on his 
Vind (lute) in the groves of the Vrinddvana his whole herd 
instantly left off their grazing, and as if caught hy a charm listened 
wistfully to the divine instrument of the divine musician. Nay, 
more, even the royal tigers and the cohra di capellos, it is said, 
were unahle to resist the enchantments of that gushing melody j 
and they came to Ate spot whence the melody was issuing forth, 
the tigers peaceably reposing on their fore-paws amongst a flock of 
sheep and cows, while the cohras protected with their shady hoods 
the birds, that had been equally allured, against the intense heat of 
the day. This legend, which has its evident counterpart in that 
of the Grecian Orpheus and Apollo, shows in what appreciation 
the Hindus have always held songs, and of their power not merely 
on the human but also on all inanimate beings, an appreciation 
which is further corroborated by the Sanskrit verse : " Gdndt 
parataram nahi^^ (there is nothing superior to song), which has 
passed into a proverb in India. The Hindus have a very extensive 
literature on the Music as on Dramaturgic, Metrik and other 
cognate branches. According to one of the most accredited of 
these authorities, called the Sangita-darpanam (the Mirror of Song), 
by Bdmodara, the Hindu scale, like the European, consists of seven 
tones called the sharaja, rishahha^ gdndhdra, madhyama^ pancama, 
dhaivata, nishdda, whose initials sa, ri, gd, ma, pa, dha, ni are 
usually taken to designate them. According to v. Bohlen^ and 
T. Benfey,^ these initial signs passed from India to the Persians, 
from the Persians to the Arabs, from whom they were introduced 
into the European Music in the beginning of the 11th century by 
Guido di Arezzo. ^ Out of these seven primitive tones six Mdgas or 
Melodies are formed, and these are Bhairava, Mdlakosha, Sindola, 
Dipaka, Grirdga, and Megha, or as another authority has it, — 

*' Crirdgo Hha vasantacca pancamo bhairava stathd, 
Meghardgastu vigneo shashto na>tandrdyana," 

that is to say, criraga, vasanta, pancama, bhairava, Megha and natan- 
drdyana. Each of these six Rdgas has six Eaginls, which as 

* V. Bohlen, **Das alte Indien," II., s. 195. 

^ T. Benfey, ** Indien," s. 299, in Ersch and Gruher's Encyclopsedie, 
vol. XVII. 

* A Weber, "Indische Litteraturgeschichte," 291, note 315. 
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female beings are supposed to be married to the masculine Bdgaa. 
Here are a few of these thirty-six Eaginis which are far tog 
numerous to be given in full: — Gauriy gandha/ri ; haucikay pata- 
manjari ; ahheri, kukuhha ; gurja/ri, ka/rnati ; maifhura, devala; 
mallariy saindhavi. 

By the happy union of the two (Rdgas and Ragink) the 
Upardgas, or the Minor Melodies, are produced, which are more 
numerous than there are lotus petals in the Mdnasa-sarovara ! (a 
beautiful lake on the plateau of Thibet, whence Qatadrv and 
Bramhaputra take their rise, and which plays a prominent part 
in the Hindu mythology, as full of lotus flowers and swans). 

The same spirit of nice distinctions and minute analysis (which 
it is impossible to give here even the slightest idea of) is equally 
manifest in the divisions of the various cadences (tdla-laya) 
into which each Rdga^ Ragini and Upardga is measured out. 
Some of these tala-layas are as follow : — Cttra-tah, Rrahma-tala, 
^urnhha-talay Zakshmi-ialay Kalyanortalay &c. Of musical ins- 
truments there are four in number : (1) taiay or the lute 
kind ; (2) sushtra^ or the flute kind ; (3) avanaddha, or the drum 
kind ; (4) ghana, or the bell kind. Many highly curious details 
might be given about the size and construction of each kind of 
these instruments, especially of the lute or Vindj which was the 
national instrument par excellence; for Sarasvati, our Qoddess of 
Learning and Music, is always represented with a vind between 
her arms, as well as the popular Risht N'drada.'^ In the Jajur- 
vedas, Jdjnmalkya is represented as having been the first to have 
inyented a hundred-stringed 'vind. As there are divers Rdgas, 
Raginis and Upa/rdgas, so they must be carefully adjusted to the 
divers feelings or states of mind which songs are meant to express, 
a heroic Rdga for a heroic gitam, a touching Ragini for a tender 
and amorous giti. Like the ha8s, tenor and soprano of the Euro- 
peans, the Hindus have also the corresponding intonations, udara, 
mudara and tar a. 

In the Tdtrds under consideration the songs are adjusted accord- 
ing to the Rdgas, Raginis and Upardgas enumerated above, although 

^ Ndrada, the popular Hindu Saint, naturally strikes one with its ana- 
logy with the Russian word Ndrada, which means People. Ndradni mean? 
popular, that is to say, belonging to the People (Volkathtimlich). 
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there are some entirely new. For it would be easier to count the 
stars of an Indian midnight sky than the names of all the Rdgas^ 
Raging y &c.) whose primitive number has received a continual increase 
almost every d ecade from every n ew musical composer. Of such com- 
posers, from BharatMuniy GopdlaNdyahay Haridas Svdmi and his cele- 
brated disciple, Tansetif to the living representative of our Hindu 
music. Rajah ^aurmdra Mohan Tagore, there have been a legion.^ 

I now come to the style — the diction of these Ydtrds. The 
language, it is superfluous to add, is Bengali, or, as we call it, 
Bangahhdshd ; but in order to know what sort of Bengali it is, it 
is necessary that I here give a short sketch of the origin and 
development of the Bengali language from the earliest times to 
the present day. 

The Bengali language, like its other two sisters, the Hindi and 
the Maharati, is derived from the Prakrit. Its relation to Sanskrit 
is that of Italian to Latin, while the Hindi might be compared to 
French and the Maharati to Spanish. Thus Bengali, Hindi and 
Maharati represent the latest stages of development of those 
Prakrit or popular forms of speech which have always been 
current in India amongst the masses of people ever since the 
Vedic language became stereotyped through the grammatical rules 
of the Rratiqakhyai or the Commentaries of a Jaska, The earliest 
form of the Prakrit that has hitherto been discovered is that of 
the Gathas of the Lalita/oistara ; then follows the Cravasti, or the 
Falif the language of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burmah, Siam and Cambodia, and the language in which probably 
Buddha himself preached; after which come the dialects of the 
Lath Inscriptions found at Delhi, Allahabad, Tirhoot, and other 
places, of the rock inscriptions of Dhauli, Girnar and Kapurdagiri, 
and that of the Missive of Bhabra, addressed by Agoka to the 
Third Buddhist Council, held at Magadha in the year 246 B.0.2 
After these inscriptions, which are all attributed to Agoka, or, as 
he is styled in them, Ftyadact, the next form of Prakrit we meet 
with are the three chief dialects of the Sanskijit drama — to wit, 
the CaurasMy the Maharashiri, and the MagadM, with its dialect 

^ Bhdratvarahtya San^fUagdaraf by Ram Das Sen, in the first volume 
of his AUihdshika Rahaaya, 
3 Lassen, II., 221. 

C 
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(Mundart), the ArdhamagadM, These are the Prakrits, of which 
Va/rao'uci,'^ supposed to have been one of the NavcMratnm (Nine 
Gems) at the Court of Vikramaditya (56 B.O.), treated of in his 
standard work called the PrahriiarPrakaga, Next follows the 
Ardha-MagadM of the Jains, which is probably nothing but a 
younger and an ecclesiastical mundart of the secular Arda-Magadhif 
which servants and traders make use of in the Sanskrit dramas. 
John Beames, however, supposes that **the nearest Indian dialect 
to Pali seems undoubtedly to be the Prakrit of the Bhagavatif"^ 
that is to say, the Ardha MagadM of the Jains, which is not 
Improbable, considering that both the Pali of the Southern Budd- 
hists and the ArdhohMagadhi of the Jains are languages of Sacred 
Books. ^ ^'The curtain falls on Indian languages, then, about the 
first century," says Mr. Beames, " and does not rise again till the 
tenth, and when it rises the dawn of modern literature aifd speech- 
formation is already breaking, and our Indian * morning star of 
song,' Chand Bardai, is heard chanting the gestes of Prithiraj in a 
dialect which, though rude and half-formed, is still as purely analy- 
tical as the common, familiar talk of the Indians of to-day." * 

In the thick gloom of this Dark Age of the Indian History 
there gleam, however, two solitary, strange-looking figures, one of 
whom travelled in our country between the years 399-414 j.c.,* 
and the other between the years 625-649 j.o. ^ I allude of course 
to the two Chinese pilgrims, For-Mian and Siouen-thsang, both of 
whom have left us sufficiently long records of their travels, whose 
translation into the European languages by Stanislas Julien and 
Beal has opened quite a new era in the history of the Indian 
antiquities, by throwing unexpected light on many points hitherto 
perfectly unintelligible. Now, it is Fa-Mian who, when he arrived 

1 Lassen, II., 486. 

' Beames, '* Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages 
of India," voL HI., p. 17. 

9 A. Weber, "Indische Litteratur Geschichte," 316, note 349. 

^ Beames, "Comparative Grammar," introduction, pp. 22-23. 

• Lassen, IV., 646, note u. 1, 660. 

• ? ^4ipi fll a a Julien, " Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang and de ses 
Voyages dans Tlnde depuis Tan 629, jusqu* k 645, &c. ; " Lassen, IV., 
596, note 2 ; Max MUller, "Chips," vol. I. ; "Budhist Pilgrims." 
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at Udyana (405 ^.c), says:— ''The language of Middle India is 
everywhere used. Middle India is that which is called the Middle 
Country (Madhya Dega)." ^ 

Whereas Humm-thsang, whose voyages extended much further 
than those of his predecessor, says " that in his time there was but 
one common language used in Bengal, Mdgadhay and in some parts 
of the North-west Provinces." ^ This language could be no other 
than the J/aya(?A^-Prakrit of a still later date, as the language 
which FchHian found simultaneously used at Udyana and Madky 
Bega munt also have been a more modem form of the Caurasmi 
Prakrit. Thus we see that Bengal had as yet no distinct language 
of her own, as she had as yet no distinct political organisation ; 
for it is only by isolation, by a certain centralisation caused by a 
unity of political, religious or commercial interests that a distinct 
language and literature are produced. ^ This isolation — this cen- 
tralisation, however, became possible for Bengal only at the end of 
the twelfth century — that is to say, only immediately before the 
conquest of BahhtiarhhUji. At the time when Siomn-thsang was 
travelling, Bengal formed a part of the vast dominions of Ciladitya 
of Kanyahulja (614-650 JO^. A century later (760 j.c.) she 
formed equally a part of the territories of the mighty FalorMonarehs 
of Mkdgagiri (Monghir), whose power seems to have occasionally 
extended over the whole, Arya/va/rta. With the advent in power 
of the Vaidya — of Sena — dynasty (1040 j.c), a certain start, so 
to say, was no doubt made in isolation ; but even then she was far 
too mixed up with Behar and the North-west Provinces to have 
been able to assert an individual existence of her own. The terri- 
tories of Lahhmanasena (1077-1114 J.c), for instance, extended 
as far as Va/ranagi (Benares) and DrivSnt (Allahabad). After his 
death, however, the work of isolation went on more rapidly thigi 
before, till ''after the death of Cuddhasena (1139-57 J.c.) the three 
fiorthern provinces of Kogola^ Mtthila and Nepala were wrested 
from the. power of the Vaidyas." Three years more (1160), and 

^ Beal, " Budhist Pilgrims — Fa-Hian and Sungyun," p. 26. 

* Cited by EAja N^^yana Vasu in his small but suggestive sketch, 
M BajQga-Bh^sha o Sahitya," p. 1. 

' See some very suggestive remarks on the subject in Max MtUlen^s 
** Lectures on th^ Spience pf Language/' 1st series, pp. 5B — 63. 
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there appeared on the throne of Bengal tJhe kut and the l&ast of 
her monarchs — I mean Lahshmaniyaj who finally gave up the 
royal residence of his glorious ancestors called Ga/uray or Laksh- 
manavatif and transferred it to Navadvipa (Nuddea).^ Bengal's 
isolation was now complete. In the spring of 1194 BaJchtiarlchilji 
took Navadvipa only with seventeen horsemen,^ and in the course 
of five or six years the whole country was entirely under his 
dominion. From the beginning of the 13th century, then, Bengal 
turned, so to say, on an entirely new leaf of her existence. 

At the time when Bakhtiarkhilji finally conquered Bengal, 
Hindi had gradually developed into a distinct language. Since we 
find Ohand Bardai chanting about this time the exploits of his 
Master in his immortal poem, " Prithiraja-carita."* Not much 
earlier than Chand, Jayadeva in Bengal had sung his inexpressively 
melodious " Gitagovinda," but the sweet strains of the " Orpheus " 
of JTendtivtlva were chanted, not in the popular speech of the land, 
but in the classical Sanskrit. This, it appears to me, is also some 
evidence that Bengali had as yet no individual existence of her 
own, an existence which it shall take her some two centuries to 
attain. For it is only at the end of the 1 4th century, if not till 
later, that we hear the names of the first two Bengali poets, 
Vidyapati and Candtdasa ; but even then the language has not 
yet cast off all its affinities with the Hindi, as is evident from the 
chants of the two poets named just now about the amours of 
Radha and Krishna, preserved in the celebrated Vaishnava work, 
" Padakalpataru."* The language of Vidyapatt and Gandidasa 
has no doubt, as Mr. Beames has justly observed,^ resemblance to 
the Eastern Hindi, or even to the Bhojepore dialect; but this 

^ For most of the facts and figures given here I refer the reader to 
Lassen, III., "Geschichte des cestlichen Indiens," 717, 762. 
« Elphinstone's "History of India," I., p. 612. 

* '* Histoire de la Litt^rature Hindoui et Hindustani,'' par Gar9on de 
Tassy, t. I., pp. 382-86; Beames, "Comparative Grammar, &c.," intro- 
duction, p. 83. 

* Jayadeva-carUa, by RaganiMnta Ov/pta, pp. 3-12, 

' '*Bangabh&8h& o Bangalas&hityavishayaka-prast&va," by Pandit 
B&magati Ny&yaratna, pp. 33 and 37; " Bsmgalabh&8h& o S&hitya," by 
K&ja Narftyana Vasu," pp. 5-7. 

* Beames, " Comparative Grammar, Ac," vol. 11., p. 228. 
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resemblance is not sufficiently explained until another important 
fact is taken into dae consideration. The chants of these two 
poets relate exclusively to the one eternal theme, the love of Radha 
and Krishna, Now the special organ — the lauguage pao' excellence 
of this theme is the BrctjcMmha — the language of Mathwra and 
Vrindmana^ or to use the words of a high authority : — "Le dia- 
lecte particulier au pays de Braj, celui dea dialectes modernes qui 
se rapproche le plus de Tancien hindoui."^ This BrajaMmha is 
therefore the legal descendant of the Cauraseni Prakrit, whose 
preponderance in the Sanskrit dramas Lassen attributes to its 
having been the language of the country in which the Indian 
drama had taken its birth in connection with the worship of 
KruhnaJ^ There was thus attached a halo of peculiar sacredness 
to the Brdjahhuha by the followers of Krishna, and hence not 
merely Vidyapati and Candidasa, but many other Yaishnava poets 
in much later times have in chanting the same theme frequently made 
use of it. Govindasa, Gnanadasa, Badhamohanadasa and others 
who lived after Chaitanya made use of it. Nay more, even in one of 
the Tatras before us, " Bivymmada^ there is a song sung by Nomda 
in this dialect. Thus, the Hindi forms to be found in the songs of 
the first two poets of Bengal were not a little due to the inten- 
tional imitation of the Brajaibhasha by their authors. This Period, 
represented by Vidyofpati and Candidasa^ is called the Adyahala, or 
the First Age of the Bengali Literature. 

The Madhyahalay or the Middle Age of our Bengal Literature, 
is ushered by the religious reformation of Ghaitartya, He was 
born at Na/vadvipa in 1485, and after a life of constant labours in 
the cause of his mission, died at the age of 48, that is to say, in 
1533. He was thus a kind of contemporary, as I have already 
indicated, of Kabir (1450) and of Nanak (1469-1559) in India, 
and of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin in Europe. To give an idea of 
the effects of Chatanya's Keformation on the Bengali Literature, I 
could not do better than quote the words of Pandit Ramagaii 
Nya/yaratna from his valuable work, " Banga-bhash^ o Bangala- 
s^hityavishayakaprast^va " : — 

^ "Histoire de la litterature Hindoui et Hindustani," par Garcin de 
Tassy, t. I., I'introduction, pp. 1-2, note 1. 

Lassen, ** Indische Alterthumskunde," II., 507. 
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<'It was at thiiii time that the Lion of Logic, ^a^hiinatha 
Ciromanij opened up new ways of logical thought by his profound 
intellectual disquisitions, it was also at this time that the renowned 
Smarta Rctghunatha Bhattachart/a, with vast erudition, overthrew 
the then prevailing systems of religious laws, and put in theiir 
place new systems of his own called the Ashtavmgatttattva. In a 
word, it might be safely asserted, that whatever cultivation th^ 
Sanskrit Literature has ever received in Bengal, was chiefly 
accomplished, or at any rate had its origin, at this time. ^ 

" As to the Bengali Literature, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the Period of Chaitanya was the real time of its birth. 
As we have indicated before, there were in the Adyahala (Mrst 
Age) no other literary works except a few compilations of ^ongs. It 
was from the time of Chaitanya that the first Bengali books began 
to be written, which we might therefore safely regard as the real 
beginning of the Bengali Literature. It was by taking the works 
of the Vaishnavaa as models that Krittivasay Kavikankana and 
other great poets of this Period composed their immortal works. 
We must therefore conclude that the Bengali Literature is much 
indebted to the VaiBhnavaa for its origin as well as its further 
development." — pp. 54-d5. 

The cultivation of Sanskrit alluded to in the above extarct 
did not fail to exercise some influence on the Literature of this 
Period, extending over no less than three centuries. The two 
great epics^ Ramayana and Mahahharata, were translated into 
Bengali by JS^ittivoksa ojha (1538) and by Kaciramobdasa (1676), 
while Mukundarama Gahravwrti wrote his Candiha/vya (1673) and 
Bharatacandra Ray-gunahara (1712-60) his Annadamanyala ^nd 
Vidydaundara in a style which, though colloquial, had certainly a 
far greater admixture of the Tatsama words than that of the 
Adyahala, ^ 

On the other hand, the introduction of the Persian language 
into courts and tribunals by Todurmal, who conquered Bengal 
from the Pathans for his master, Akbar, was the cause that many 
Persian words and phrases gradually became naturalised in the 
deeds and documents in the familiar every-day concerns of the 

^ For many of the facts and figures given above I am indebted to the 
work of Pandit E^magati JN^y^yaratna referred to before. 
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people, words and phrases which even now, after the lapse of three 
derturies, have not wholly died out. The literary language, how- 
ever, was but slightly affected by them. 

The Varttamanahdlay or the Modern Age of the Bengali Litera- 
ture, was inaugurated by the conquest of Bengal by the English 
in 1765.^ But this great political event had no perceptible influ- 
ence on the literature of the country before the appearance of the 
Rajah Eama Mohana Ray (1774-1833), who in his sixteenth year 
published a Bengali work called the ^^ Sindudiger pauttalihipranaU^^ 
or the " Idolatrous Systems of the Hindus," and thereby laid the 
foundation of a religious movement dow known as the Brahma 
Saimctfa, to which the Modem Bengali Literature owes at l^ast as 
much, if not more, as did the literature of the MadhyaJcala to the 
Beformation of Chaitanya, One more illustration that a great 
religious reformation must always take place before a sound, 
vigorous and harmonious national literature can come into exist- 
ence. The Beformation of Kapila and Gakyamuni preceded the 
age of CMraka and Kalidasaj the Reformation of Luther and 
Lessing the age of Goethe and Schiller, and the Reformation of 
Oranmer and of the Lady Jane Grey the age of Shakespeare and 
Milton. The social atmosphere must be thoroughly purified before 
the seeds of ideal beauty can develop themselves into the flowers 
of lasting artistic creations. Thus it is the founder of the Brahma 
Samaja who has given that vigorous impulse to all the various 
ramifications of our society which has rendered directly or indi- 
rectly what literature we have in this period a thing of possibility. 
It was he who gave impulse to the study of the theological and 
philosophical works of the ancient Sanskrit literature, it was he 
who formed the prose literature of Bengal, and it was, further, he 
who composed hymns whose elevation of thought and the purity 
of diction have hardly been ever surpassed. His work was taken 
np by the Thahur (Tagore) family of Jarasanko in Calcutta, who, 
like the Medicis of Florence, have rendered great services to the 
enrichment and purification of the Bengali language. The Thakura 
are, besides, the representatives of the Adi-Brahma Samaja, and 
it was under the auspices of this Samaja that the Tattvabodhini- 
pairika was and is still published — a journal in whose columns 

* ** History of British India," by Charles MacFarlane, pp. 86-87. 
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first appeared those contributions of Akshayahumara Datta (1820) 
on the Physical Sciences, on Ethnography, on the Hindu Antiqui- 
ties, on Morals, and other kindred subjects which would entitle 
him to be called, in a certain sense, the Addison or the Lessing of 
Bengal. The next great name of this period is that of the Fandit 
Igva/ra Candra Vidyasagara (1820), who, though much engaged in 
social and educational reforms and in endless philanthropic works, 
has nevertheless found time to produce valuable works on bio- 
graphy, history, hellea lettrea, Ac, works which have done much to 
accomplish what ^ma Mbhana Ray had begun and Ahshayakumara 
Datta had continued. 

The names of the modem Bengali authors are a legion, and it 
would be beyond the scope of this dissertation to go into details 
about them. I could therefore do nothing better than quote the 
impressive words of the eloquent author of " The Literature of 
Bengal " bearing on this period, of which he himself is an able 
exponent and a promising representative : — 

"We now enter upon the brightest period in the annals of 
Bengali literature. The conquest of Bengal by the English was 
not only a political revolution, but ushered in a greater revolution 
in thoughts and ideas, in religion and society. We cannot describe 
the great change better than by stating that English conquest and 
English education may be supposed to have removed Bengal from 
the moral atmosphere of Asia to that of Europe. All the great 
events which have influenced European thought within the last 
hundred years have also told, however feeble their effect may be, 
on the formation of the intellect of modern Bengal The Inde- 
pendence of America, the French Kevolution, the war of Italian 
Independence, the teachings of history, the vigour and freedom of 
English literature and English thought, the great effort of the 
French intellect of the 18th century, the results of German labour 
in the field of philology and ancient history. Positivism, Utilita- 
rianism, Darwinism — all these have influenced and shaped the 
intellect of modern Bengal. . . . Every revolution is attended 
with vigour, and the present one is no exception to the rule. 
Nowhere in the annals of Bengali literature are so many and such 
bright names fouud crowded together in the limited space of one 
century as those of Rama Mohana Ray, Akshayahumara Datta, 
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Igvara Candra Vidyasaga/ira, Igvara Candra Gupta, Madhu Sudana 
Datta, Wema Cand/ra BandyopadhyoAfay Bankima Candra Ghatto-' 
padhyaya and Dinavandhu Mitra. Within the three-quarters of 
the present century prose, blank verse, historical fiction and drama 
have been introduced for the first time in the Bengali literature, 
and works of imagination ha/oe been written which leave the highest 
and heat efforts of previous eenimies fa/r lehindP — pp. 169-171. 

The last assertion, which I have italicised, would be entirely 
denied by some, and received with great qualifications by the 
majority of those who have taken some pains to know what real 
gems of true poetry are occasionally found in the touching lyrics 
of Ccmdidasa and Vidyapatf, or in the more polished strains of 
MuJeunda Rama CaJcravarti and Bharata Candra Ray, But the 
assertion that " Bengal has by the English conquest been removed 
from the moral atmosphere of Asia to that of Europe" is true, 
though it is necessary to add that this removal refers only to 
thoughts and feelings (whether to that extent which the writer 
would mean is again doubtful), and of course not to language. On 
the contrary, our modern Bengali writers have imported so many 
Tatsama words in and out of season, they have to such an extent 
searched out, as it were, the whole Sanskrit vocabulary to enrich 
their own, that the literature which a class of them have produced 
looks " more like bad Sanskrit than good BengalL" ^ This is cer- 
tainly not a move in the right direction. If we go on writing 
Bengali at this rate, we shall in a few years have a Bengali lan- 
guage which would differ from the Sanskrit only in the absence of 
its declensions and conjugations, and thus produce once more a 
literature unintelligible to the majority of our people. I say once 
morey for we have already had a signal instance of this kind of 
literature in our classical Sanskrit, which certainly could not be 
called national in the sense in which English, German, or French 
literature for instance deserve that appellation. We should there- 
fore draw lessons of wisdom from the past, and try our best to 
steer clear across the Scylla and Charybdis of an exclusive, aristo- 
cratic and highly artificial classical literature, on which, not impro- 
bably, has shattered the bark of our national life in its progress 

1 J. Beames, " Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages 
of India," introduction, p. 86. 
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towards the golden harbour of a free, all-sided and harmonion^ 
development. We should, on the contrary, make use, as much as 
we can, of " the honest old TadhhaA)a8y'^^ ^ which are still numerous 
in the ordinary, familiar talks of our daily life, and which we have 
only to transfer into our literary speech. In short, we should tvrite 
flw we speaky as the French pre-eminently do. We should try to 
form our Bengali language with all the available materials of its 
cognate dialects, such as Dante proposed for the Italian in hia 
" De vulgari eloquio." ^ Where these leave us helpless we mmt go 
back to the inexhaustible storehouse of Sanskrit, and not to Arabic 
or Persian, or any other entirely different language, as some would 
like to propose. Fortunately for Beiigal, there are already hopeful 
signs of activity in this direction. The historical romances of our 
greatest living literary man, Bahu Banktma Candra Ghattopadhyayay 
are all written in a more or less colloquial style, which immediately 
strikes one as being entirely different from that inflated, pompous^ 
highflown phraseology which was so characteristic of the romances 
written in imitation of Kadamvari and other such Sanskrit works 
of fiction. The same must be said about the monthly review 
Bhmatiy published by Bahu Dvijendra Natha Thakur, in which 
poetry, criticisms and antiquities are all written in a style as much 
void of the Tatsama forms as the nature of the subjects treated of 
allows it. Nor must I forget to mention that the sermons of our 
distinguished reformer, Bahu Keqma Candra Sena (Keshub Chunder 
Sen), are all delivered in a Bengali as simple and chaste as our 
language is capable of in that species of composition. A distin- 
guished Professor of Sanskrit and a well-known champion of 
August Comte's Philosophy in Calcutta is said to have once 
declared that he went into the Bharatavarahtya Brahma- Mandira 
every Sunday evening, not on account of Mr. Sen's dogmas, which 
he as a Positive philosopher discarded, but only to hear "the 
simple, chaste, incomparable Bengali " of the eloquent preacher. 

After giving this short sketch of the Bengali literature from, 
its beginning in the 14th century to the present day, I must now 

1 Beames, "Comparative Grammar," vol. I., p. 37. 

« Scherr, "AUgemeine Litteraturgeschichte," 285; Salfi, " Resume, '^ 
p. 22; Demogeot, •* Histoire des Litt6ratures Meridionales," p. 41 ; "The: 
Cabinet Cyclopsedia," Biography, vol. I., Dante, pp. 40-41. 
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revert to the chief subject of thii^ dissertation, the TatrcM, and 
endeavour to show in what relation these stand philologically to 
one or all of the three Ages enumerated and explained in the 
two preceding sections. The language of the Tatras is neither 
the '* bad Sanskrit " Bengali, which many writers of the Modern 
JItgb affect to ihiikd use of, nor is it the simple, naive and melo- 
dious diction often full of the Hindi and Brajabh^sha forms, 
which was characteristic of the poets of the First Age. It 
therefore belongs to the Madhyakala (the Middle Age) — the Age 
of Chaitatiya &hd his followers, of Ka/vikankanaf Krittivasai Kasi- 
ra/fnudiisa and Bakrata Cand/ra Ray, And as the Tatrcbs chiefly 
tf^at of the VaiahnoAJa subjects, and are chiefly composed by the 
Vaiahnava authors, it was natural to expect that their style 
diould more closely resemble that of the Vaishnava literature, 
which Ghait<mya*s followers called into existence, than to the other 
poets of thi6 period, all of whom were Gahtas, Indeed, it might 
l^e said with justice that the Vaishnavas laid the foundation- 
stone, and the Gaktas reared the superstructure of the literature 
of this period. Thus the language used in the Yatras reminds 
one of that of the ^^Chaitanya Bhayavata,^^ written by a devoted 
disciple of the Reformer called VHndavanadasa, in 1548 j.o.,^ or 
that of the ** Chaitanya Caritamrita,''^ written by KrMnadasa 
Kaviragaj probably between the years 1573-1588 j.c.^ And 
this could not be otherwise than it is, for the Yatras are meant 
for the masses to whom *'the bombast and tinsel" of the Sans- 
krit-Bengali style would be unintelligible, although I must 
observe that in the latest of these three YatraSy Vmtravtlasa, an 
effort is visible on the part of its reverend author to make his 
drama approach in style as well as arrangement as much as 
possible to the classical Sanskrit dramas of the ancient days, 
and thus give it the air of a more reflned and less popular 
composition. 

I give below some specimens of the style, with their trans- 
lations. The AdhiJca/ri begins, for instance, the Svapnavilaaa with 
the following Prastavana (Prologue) : — 

^ " Bangabh&sM o B^g&lasahityavishayaka-prast&va," p. 60, by Pandit 
Pdmagati Nydyaratna, 
» Ditto, p. 67. 
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** Crikrislma-yiclieda-khed^, yata vrajav&sl, 

Krishna-ftgamana cint& kare divUnioi ; 

SarvadH karaye save Krishn&nucocaiia, 

AsivHra pnry6 halo mangala-siicana ; 

Ni9i-yog6 ya9omatl yraja-iii9llkare, 

Svapan6 dekhiy^ k6nd6 val6 vrajecvar6." 
** In tiieir sorrow at the absence of Krishruif all the inhabitants of Vraja — 
Think^ of the return of Krishna night and day ; 
All (of them) make constant lamentations for the sake of Krishna, 
When there became a happy omen of his arrival ;^ 
At night, ^ Tagomati, seeing the moon of Vraja,* 
In a dream, weeping, thus addressed the Lord of Vraja. ''' 

It remains to say that the above Prologue is sung in the 
Boffa, or melody, called VHhagaf and is in the metre called 
Faya/ra. 

Here is another from the Divyonmada (pp. 4-5) in the same 
metre, addressed to Yogada, the mother of ErUhnay by her 
female attendants when she seemed perfectly inconsolable: — 

" G4mbhiry6 s&gara tumi dhairy^ vasumatl, 
Tribhuvan^ tavasama ndhi buddhimatl ; 
Dharanl kampile sthira nahe kona jana, 
Temani tom^a dnkh^ dokhl sarvajana ; 
Pash^a galita haya 9anil^ vil^pa, 
Atayeva dhairya dhara yave manast&pa.'' 

** In calmness Thou art like the sea and in patience like the earth, 
There is none so wise as Thou in the three worlds ; 
As none can be still when the earth trembles, 
So is everybody troubled by your sorrows ; ® 
Even stones must melt, hearing your lamentations. 
Therefore have patience ; your griefs shall pass away." 

Here is another from the same piece (pp. 26-27) in the same 
metre, simg by the Sdkhia (friends) of Jtadhika when the latter 
in a moment of delirious agony goes out to search for Krishna 
in the forest, where she conceives him ta have hid himself in 
sport as he used sometimes to do in the happier days : — 

** D^kha dekhi vidhumukhlra premera-mahim^, 
Tribhuvan6 R^dha premera kev§, pd.ya slmH ; 
Vasite uthite n^re keha nt dharile, 
Krishna anveshane s^ o yllya singhaval6 ; 

^ lit., do thinking, ^ Lit., b^ore his arrival, 

* Lit., at the junction of night, * That is to say, Krishna, her scm, 

* That is to say, Nanda, her husband, • Lit., sorry in your sorrows. 
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Kintu Krishna vichedete kshlna kalevara, 
Dekhana caliclie pyd.ri kampe thara thara ; 
Elay^ parich^ dhanira sudighala ke^a, 
AiiurS,ge kamalinlra p^galini y^9a ; . 
Cakita nayan^ dhani c^ridika cd.ya, 
D^k^ yal4 pr^and,tlia rahil^ kotlid,ya. ' 

" Look ! look ! at the glory of the love of the Moon-faced I ^ 
Who in the three worlds could find a limit to R§,dh4's love ? 
She who can neither stand nor sit without somebody's help, ^ 
Look ! even she goes in search of Krishna, with the strength of a lion ; 
But the absence of Krishna has made Py^ri's'' frame feeble,* 
Look ! she trembles thick and through as she goes ; 
Her long hairs hang down dishevelled. 
Love has given the Lotus-shaped the air of a fool ; 
With restless eyes, she looks about on all sides, 
And calls aloud : * Lord of my life, where art Thou ? ' " 

Here is another from the Vidtravilasa (p. 26), addressed by 
Radha to Krishna at their union in the grove : — 

** Samasta vri9cika-sarpa-dan96 yata dukha, 
Tom&ra vicheda kach^ se sakala sukha ; 
TomlLra dar9an^ nd,tha ! ye ^anda haya, 
Kotl Brahmliiianda t^ra ^kavindu naya." 

" All the pain caused by the sting of lizard-serpents 
Is but joy compared to the pain of thy separation ; 
The joy, my lord, I feel in seeing Thee : — 
Millions of Brahmdncmda^ wouldn't make a drop of it ! " 

Here is another and the last from the same piece (p. 108)^ 
where BadhS. has clothed herself as a hero (naga/ra or nwyaTca) 
in Krishna! i costume, and Krishna as a heroins (nagauri or nwyaiki) 
in Eadha's robes. It is called the Milana, or the Uhionf and is 
Bnng by the entire personals of the actors and actresses and 
especially by the Saikhia. It is in the metre called Tripadi: — 

*' N&gara sajiy^ dd.nr&la n&garl — ^tribhanga bhangima thdm4, 
Hari premd,ve9e ramanira ve9e, danralena tSnra v^e ; 
Gaudig^ sanginl ranginl ranget^ — keha nac6 keha gd.ya, 
Jaya yuthe9vacl Crlrftdhasundarl, Jaya, Jaya, Cyltmar^ya I " 

* That is to say, Bddhikd. * Lit., toithout being supported by somebody. 
' Py6H is one of the many names of Bddhd, * Lit., lean, 

• Brahmdnanda is the joy of Brahma, that is to say, Life in Broihma-^ 
Mohihar— Salvation. 
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** Look how gracefully stands the heroine, dressed as a hero I 
While Hari^ stands on her left side as a heroine, and in the raptures of 

love ; 
On all sides, > the merry Sakhls : of whom some gaily sing and others 

dance — 
Glory* to the beauteous Orirddhd — the goddess amongst her companions, 
Glory to the worthy Cyama / "* 

As the language of these Tatras belongs rather to the Middle 
than to the Modern Age, so it has both the virtues and the vices 
of the former. The virtues, as I have already explained, axe its 
greater ease and simplicity consequent on its comparatively 
greater freedom from the pure Sanskrit or the Ihtsama forms, 
which the language of the present day bristles with. Of its 
vices, one of the chief is that it is childishly fond of puna (Wort- 
spiele) and alliterations, from which our modem language is 
singularly free. A few illustrations will suffice : — 

** Yata kande vtohk vaU sara sara,'^ 
Ami abh^ginl vali sara sara ;' 
Vallem nlhi avasara, * keva dive sara, 
Amni sara sara vaU phelilen thele." — Svapnavilasa, 

Here the alliteration turns on the word sara, which has three 
meanings: — (1) cream, (2), Away ! away! from the root m — to 
go, and (3) a/va-sara, which means leisure. 

** Nidr4ya pr^na hari,'^ mor6 pari-hari,^ kotha Hari ;» 
Y^ya prftna hari, Sari, Hari, Hari, vine prana-Hari.*** — 

Svapnainldsa. 

Here the alliteration turns on the word hari, whidi alone and m 
compounds has the following four distinct meanings : — (1) Aaw'— 
to rob, to steal, from the root rhi; (2) pari-hari — to leave, to 
abandon ; (3) Hdri — a name of Krishna; (4) prcma-JSari — Hc^ 
who is as dear as my prana, or life. 

^ Hari is a name of Krishna, and means he who ta^es aw^y sins and 
sorrows, from the root rhi — to steal. 

^ lit., on four sides; the expression da9adika, or on ten sides, is also 
nsed to express the same sense. 

• Lit., Jaya means Victory. 

^ Cydma, another name of Krishna, and means black, it is suggestive 
that both Bdma and Krishna are represented as of a black comfdexaon. 
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** Rayer nkatj6 nii nigvds,^ 
Givan6 ki vigvds, ^ 
Bujhi niragvaa kor6 Py^rl chere y^ya." — 

Svapnavildsa. 

Here the pun turns on the word (^as in three different com- 
pounds, which give three different meanings : — (1) nigvas — respi- 
ration ; (2) vi-gvas — confidence, hope ; and (3) — nira-gvcts — hope- 
less. 

Many other illustrations of the kind might be given, but it 
is unnecessary. Nevertheless, these illustrations of puns and 
alliterations are very simple and innocent in comparison to what 
are sometimes met with in the classical Sanskrit literature, and 
especially in the Kavyas, I cannot forbear the temptation of 
quoting here a few well-known specimens for the sake of my 
European readers, who are not only not used to such strange 
combinations of letters and words, but could hardly even conceive 
the possibility of their formation. What is, for instance, the 
French, Je dts qm Didon dina duodoa d^un dodu dindon, in compari- 
son to the following two verses from one of our Ka/vyaSy or arti- 
ficial poems, whose author, Magha^ is considered even superior 
to Kalidasa by our old, orthodox Pandits of the tolas or Sanskrit 
academies : — 

* * BlifirivhirbhSTivhirbhlrairbMvh4rairabliirebliir6, 
Bh6rirevhebhiravhrAbhairabhlrAbhiribliairivMs." — 

Cigupdlavadham 

Or what is the English nursery stanza, Feter Piper picked a peck 
of P^P^) in contiguity to the following four lines from the 
Kiratarjuniayam of the poet Bhm'aA)i, which, read in whatever 
direction you please, yield the self-same words, and perhaps also 
the self -same sense : — 

** D6 v£i kA ni ni kA v& d6, 
Vd hi kd sva sva kd hi vd ; 
KS. k& r4 bha bha r4 kd k&, 
Ni sva vha vya vya vha sva ni." — 

Kirdtdrjuniyam, ^ 

I have said, perhaps also the self same sense ; for it is extremely 
difficult to make out of sucli verses any sense at all, although I 

^ Quoted by Pandit Igvara Candra Vidydsdgara in his ''San^kritabhd- 
43hfi o Sanskritasdhityavishayakaprastdva,'' which is almost entirely un- 
known to th« OrlentaHsta ol Europe. 
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have occasionally known Tola-Pandits who have found out a 
deep, mysterious meaning in every letter and every combination 
which are otherwise hopelessly puzzling to the uninitiated. 

Although not to an equal extent, yet puns and alliterations 
seem to have been a favourite species of literary trick in almost 
all the languages of Europe at a certain stage of their develop- 
ment. The earliest poetry of the Anglo-Saxons offers many 
examples of them, which were borrowed, as Spalding^ justly 
observes, from their continental ancestors, the Germans, whose 
oldest poetical relics were mostly composed in what they call the 
atabreimy or alliteration,^ Even the great dramatist of England, 
and perhaps the greatest that the world has ever produced, does 
not seem to have disdained puns and alliterations at all. On 
the contrary, some of his earlier creations have passages so full 
of them that we are hardly able to follow him, and are in a 
state of haK-confusion and half-astonishment. 

The practice of assigning different dialects to different classes 
of individuals, which is such a peculiar characteristic of the 
Sanskrit dramas, does not obtain in the Tatraa, Occasionally 
songs in the Brajahhasha we however used for reasons I have 
stated in a preceding section. In these three TatraB there is 
only one song of this kind, sung by Nanda, in the Vicitrc^ilasa, 
Besides, there is a very beautiful song in Sanskrit in the 
Svapnavilasa, addressed to Radha by one of the Sakhia called 
Zalitaj which is probably taken from one of the Vaishnava works, 
although I am unable to ascertain from which of them. It 
begins with the verses : — 

*' Ayi RddM! munca tadanacintanamanudinam ; 
Alamatltay^ cintayfi tay^ korushe tanukshinam." 

and is in the Baga^ Vibhaaha, and cadence Skatala, 

It is well known that the ancient Sanskrit has a variety of 
metres unsurpassed by any other language. As ihh Bengali 
language in each successive phase of its development has 
approached ever nearer to Sanskrit, so there is an ever-increas- 
ing imitation of the Sanskrit metres in each stage of its pro- 

1 Spalding's '' History of English Literature," p. 39. 
* Vihnar, ** Geschichte der Dentsohen literatur," 21. 
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gress towards the Modern Age. In the First Age the two 
metres exclusively used were the Paya/ra and the Tripadi. In 
the Middle Age there was a greater variety ; for, in addition to 
the two mentioned just now, we find the Eka/valiy the Bvrglia- 
Icbghu, the Catushpadtf and a few others unknown before. The 
Modern Age however beats them both. We have not only 
exhausted all that were to be found in Sanskrit, but we have 
also coined some new ones which have been not a little influenced 
by the metrik of the European languages, so assiduously 
studied since the last fifty years. A competent authority has 
however reduced them to the number 37 which would be far too 
many to enumerate in this place, nor would such an enumeration 
properly belong to the subject of this dissertation. I shall con- 
clude only by saying,, that in these Yairas only two kinds of 
metres are found, to wit, the Fayara and the T}ripadiy that is to 
say, the two used in the First Age. In this respect, therefore, the 
YatroB are a step behind the other literary works of the Middle 
Age with which they have otherwise so many points of analogy. 
It has been frequently observed by competent authorities that 
of all the theatres in Europe that of England bears the greatest 
resemblance to that of Spain, and that the English and the Spanish 
stages stand in nearer proximity to that of India than any other. ^ 
I therefore make no apology for introducing the subject of this 
section by a quotation from Dr. Ulrici's famous work, '* Shake- 
speare's Dramatische Kunst," about the scenic apparatus of the 
pre-Shakespearian stage, with which, as I have occasionally indi- 
cated before, the YdirdB bear several points of affinity : — 

^' In a similar and perhaps still lower stage than the individual 
poetical productions stood before 1585 (the age of Shakespeare) the 
arrangements of the stage, sceneries, decorations, <ba . . . The 
representations usually took place in schoolrooms, in auditorial and 
judicial halls, the spacious inn-courts, in the country houses of 
knights and in the palaces of nobles, where temporary stages were 
set up for every needful occasion. . . . The oldest theatres 
had in the beginning; like the stages in schoolrooms, judicial halls 
and inns, no decorations at all ; moving sceneries came into use 

1 Klein, "Geschichte dea Dramas," III., 87, 88 and 103; J. Scherr, 
'' Allgemeine Litteraturgeschichte," II., 392. 
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only after the Restoration (Collier, III., 366). The entire deco- 
tion of the stage consisted of a simple carpet-covering, which was 
immobile throughout ; if the carpet was torn, the injured place 
was made up by some crude painting. Only a curtain in a comer 
separated distant countries. A board, with the name of the land 
or the town, showed the place of action, whose change was an- 
nounced by the setting up of another. A light blue curtain 
hanging down from the ceiling indicated that it was day, and one 
somewhat darker that it was night. A table with pen and ink 
made the stage into a counting-shop ; two chairs instead of the 
table indicated a public-house room ; a bed put in front a sleeping- 
room. Often the actors remained standing when similar signs 
were being changed and removed, and came in this very easy 
manner from one place to another." (Ulrici, I., s. 124-27.) 

But the following details given in Cervantes's Preface to his 
Comedies and Entremeses, and translated by Schack in his '^ Ge- 
schichte der drama tischen Kunst u. Litteratur in Spanien," reveal 
traits of affinity still closer that exist between the scenic apparatus 
of Spain before Cervantes and Calderon and that of our Popular 
Dramas of Bengal : — 

<< At the time of Lope de Kueda the whole apparatus of a 
theatre manager could be packed up in a small bag, and consisted 
of four shepherds' cloths of white fur set up with, golden leather, 
of four beards and perruques, and four shepherds' staffs, or some- 
thing similar. The dramas^ were conversations, almost eclogues, 
between two to three shepherds and one shepherdess. These con- 
versations were dressed up in elegance, and prolonged further by 
means of two or three "entremeses," in which there appeared 
sometimes a negress, sometimes a ruffian, sometimes a fool or a 
man of Biscay ; all these four rdles and many others the above- 
mentioned Lope played with the greatest perfection and fidelity to 
Kature that can be imagined. In those days there were as yet no 
machineries ; no combats between the Moors and the Christians ; 
as yet there were no figures to be se^n coming, or seeming to come 
out through a hole from the middle of the theatre, and still less 
there did sink down from the heavens clouds with angels and the 

^ The Spanish word comedia is not comedy in the English sense of the 
word, it corresponds to our drama. 
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blessed. The theatre consisted of four benches, formed into a 
gquare, and of four to six boards put upon them, so that the stage 
rose four spans above the ground. The decoration of the theatre 
was an old curtain, which was drawn from one side to another by 
two chords, and which formed the so-called dressing-room, behind 
which stood the musicians, who sang any old Bomanzo without a 
guitar." (Schack, I., s. 135.) 

With slight modifications the details given in the above quo- 
tation apply with singular consistency to our Tdirds, The whole 
apparatus of a Tdtrd-AdhiMri is equally packed up in a small 
bag, and consists of a few shepherds' cloths, not of fur of course, 
but of printed calico, and sometimes, though rarely, of the world- 
known Dacca muslin. There are also some beards and perruques, 
as well as some shepherds' staffs. The Ydtrda are, from what has 
been said above, evidently echguea, in which conversations are 
carried on between a few shepherds and shepherdesses. These 
conversations, which in the Tdtrda are chiefly in the form of songs, 
are also dressed up in elegance, and prolonged fux:ther by '^en- 
tremeses " and " interludes," in which there appears a fool whose 
witticisms however are rarely of the highest flavour. The decora- 
tion of a Tatra-RangahMmiy or stage, consists of a single curtain 
drawn from one side to another by two chords, and which forms 
what we call the Tavanika where the actors dress themselves. 
Actresses in the Tdtrds there are none ; at least, I do not recollect 
to have seen any. In the old Sanskrit stage, however, the female 
parts were acted by actresses, a trait in which the old Hindu 
stage was similar to the modern, and far in advance of the Grecian 
one. The Tdtrd representations, however, take place, not *'in 
schoolrooms, auditorial and judicial halls, &c.," as once in England, 
but in what we call a Ndta-mandira, of which there is one in 
almost all noble, respectable families. Ndtormdndira means the hal 1 
of Ndta, or of theatrical representations — that is to say, a theatre. 
It might also mean a dancing-hall, for the word Ndta means also 
dancing. Hence N'ata means a dancer as well as an actor, whereas 
Ndtaka means only a drama. This intimate relation between dancing 
and dramatic representation gives hints of the origin of the Indian 
drama, as Lassen has well observed.^ These Ndtamandiras^ how- 
^ Lassen, '* Indiache Alterthumskunde/' II., 503. 
D 2 
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ever, contain no permanent RangdbhumiSy or stages. These are 
always fitted up temporarily on every needful occasion, and are 
even simpler in their decorations than those of England or of Spain, 
as described above. 

Trading eampaniesy as there were once in England, there are 
also now in Bengal. They usually buy the pieces from their re- 
spective authors, and go about from one place to another, and are 
called YatraoyalaSy Kirtaniyasj or simply Adhikaria. 

Sangita- Cdlds, like those of which the author of the " Sangtta^ 
ratndkara " has left us such a charming picture, and in which in 
ancient days dramatical representations used to take place, are 
also to be seen ; but they are comparatively rare, and when seen 
at all belong always to some Rdjd or Mahdrdja of immense estates, 
and enormous revenues. There are at present two or three Sangita- 
Cdlds of this kind in Calcutta in the houses of two or three Rajas,, 
well known in India as well as in Europe for the encouragement 
they give to the cultivation of our Hindu music and dramatic 
literature.^ 

The Ydtrds which are acted in the villages not unfrequently 
take place in the open air under a large awning, which is meant ta 
protect the excited brain of the crowded spectators from the heat 
of an Indian sun. Occasionally the overspreading brauches of a neigh- 
bouring Vata-tree (Ficm indicaj lend a more effective aid, and afford 
not merely protection from the burning rays, but keep currents of re- 
freshing zephyrs in a constant motion, and add the music of their 
ever-quivering leaves or the sweet notes of their feathery choristers. 

PART II. 

I shall now subjoin a translation from the Divgonmdda (popularly 
called also the ^i- ZTnmddini) in order to give my readers a general 
idea of the way in which dramatic motives, dialogue and songs 
are treated in the Ydtrds. The translation begins with the follow- 
ing scene : — 

Once Eddhd has become perfectly disconsolate. Her Sakhh 
have done all to pacify her, but in vain. In this dilemma one of 
them ( Citrd) ingeniously suggests that after all Krishna had pro- 

^ See further, ** Histoire de la Litt^rature.Hindoui et Hindustani," par 
Garcinde Tassy, I., p. 26, note 1. 
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bably i^ot left Vrindavana at all, but that be was still somewbere 
in that place, very likely hiding himself in sport in some shady 
nook or retired grove of the forest to test their love and patience, 
as he had done so often before. At this JRddhd thanks Cttrd for 
the kind suggestion, which at least somewhat revives her hope, for 
^* even the false report of a good news is welcome," and goes out 
alone and that very moment in search of her beloved : — 

" Qrimati} : Friend, Citra ! your words have at least brought 
some comfort to my heart. Come then, my friends ; let's go and 
search for him." 

Qrimati goes out as if mad to search for Krishna in the forest.^ 

(Being in the forest, she occasionally bursts out into the 
following call or exclamation as she goes from one part of it to 
another in search of Krishna.) 

" Where, O where art thou, lord of my life ! O, thou cruel 
flute-player 1 " 

" Vi^hd : Friend Zalitd, look ! the Moon-faced goes out." 

(Recitative^^ in the mQive jpaydr a J 

** Look ! look ! at the glory of the love of the Moon-faced ! 
Who in the three worlds could find a limit to Rddhd^s love ? 
She who can neither stand nor sit without somebody's help, 
Look ! even she goes in search of Krishna with the strength of a lion ; 
But the absence of Krishna has made PydrVe frame feeble, 
Look ! she trembles thick and through as she goes ; 
Her long hair hangs down dishevelled, 
Love has given the Lotus-shaped the air of a fool ; 
With restless eyes she looks about on all sides. 
And calls aloud, * Lord of my life, where art thou ? * " 

" Vigdkhd : Friend Zalitd, go and stop Rddhd and do not let 
her go in that way." 

" Lalitd : Yes, friend, let's do as you propose." 

{Lalitd and Vigdkhd now address the following arie to JRddhd. 

^ CHmatt stands in these Y&trds always for Rddhd. The word means : 
She who is endowed with Cri, that is to say beauty and prosperity. Cri is 
another name for Lakshmt, the goddess of beauty and prosperity. 

3 This observation is by the author himself, and is contained in the text. 

^ I shall make use of the terms Arie and Recitative, which convey the 
sense implied more exactly than any other. Indeed, the Tdtrds are a kind 
of operas in every way, as I have observed before. 
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It is in the melody Manoharasdhty and cadence Lohhd, I translate 
this as all the rest in simple prose). 

'^ O, Rddhd ? with elegant steps, go somewhat more slowly. 
Do not, oh do not go in that way, we entreat- you repeatedly. Oh, 
Rddhdj whose soul is love, you are already thin by your deep 
sorrows ; your knees tremble as you walk on. Why in such a 
hurry 1 Think you you would find your beloved if you go quicker 
than we ? Alas ! you might tumble down somewhere and lose 
your life to-day. O, Rddhd^ Lotus-shaped, go we pray more 
slowly ; for there are thorns without number in the forest — they 
might prick your tender feet. Beware Rddhd^ there are so many 
Tenomous serpents in the woods, lest they sting at your ankles, 
tender as the lotus-stem. Weep, weep no more Rddhd, Moon- 
faced, for your tears have made the way you go in slippery. Do 
not, we pray you again, run away so fast as you do. Bather, put- 
ting your both arms on our two shoulders — for we mean to accom- 
pany you — go with us, O Lotus-shaped, taking care of the way.** 

^^Qrhnati: Dear friends, I have no fear either of thorns or 
serpents." 

" Vigdkhd : Rddhd, Moon-faced ! please to tell us what do you 



Listen then to what I say : — 

(A Recitative in the metre called tripadi) 

'*When the first impressions of youthful love were made on 
my maiden soul, I calculated what was doing and what I might 
have to do in future for the sake of my beloved. I knew already 
that loving as I did a shepherd, I should have to walk from forest 
to forest amidst thorns and serpents without end. I knew well 
that I could not but go as soon as the sound of his flute, singing 
* Rddhd/ Rddhd/ ' should reach my ears. Therefore, pouring down 
water on the house-floor and making.it slippery, I learned to go 
on it to and fro, for I knew that I should have to go on slippery 
paths for the sake of my friend. Spreading thorns in dark nights 
on the way I learned to walk over it, for I knew that I should 
have constantly to go in forests full of thorns for the sake of my 
beloved. Consulting sages and medical men and procuring various 
kinds of poisons, I learned — in the solitude of the forest — sundry 
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magic formulas for taming the venomous serpents. Alas ! all that I 
did for his sake passes all that simple words could say, cruel Fate 
has ruined all ! All came to nought, alas, for my Ka/ram-doiM,^^ 

(Recitative,) 

" Say, friends, why have you led me hither 1 See how these 
clusters of trees look as it were blackened with melancholy at the 
absence of their favourite gardener. This charming Vrindavana — 
these joyous woodlands, for not seeing Krishna have entirely changed 
their countenance. How the plants and creepers are dry, how 
they look sad, how their blossoms and leaves strew the ground ! 
Alas ! their charm is gone with him who brought it. Wasn't it 
in this Vahula^'O/rhour — in these flowery creepers, that clusters of 
queen bees would sing their sweet melodies ? But, lo ! how they 
now look as dead ! Oh, where is he — the source of my joy ? I 
can no longer bear to see this state of Vrindavana, Look ! how 
the pair Quka-Sdriy^ forgetting their former joys, sit one beside 
another with their heads down and in profound dolor. Seeing 
that the dark nights of Vrindavana are come the cuckoos no 
longer give out their sound, and this causes pain to my heart. 
Verily, the pain of his absence has at last become quite unbear- 
able. Seeing that all are as it were dead in grief, I know not 
indeed whom to ask for some news about my beloved — friends, O ! 
tell me whom shall I ask ? " 

" Look 1 there stands the Vangi- Vata ; let's go to him and tell 
him our sorrows. Come on, quick ! Here's no delay. Perhaps 
he might help us." 

" Qrhtati (taking them by the arms) : Dear friends, come, let's 
go to the Vangi' Vata,** 

" Lalitd : Yes ; let's go, O Moon-faced ! 

" Qrimati f recitative) : Tell me, O king of trees 1 where is he — 
the king of joys 1 For, not seeing him, the Gopikds are all but dead ; 
hasten, therefore, to show us where that charming face may be." 

* Valcuki, a kind of tree {Mimuaops elengi) with small extremely fragrant 
flowers. Vahula-mdlds or Vakula-wresbths are the cherished oflerings to 
gods and bridegrooms. 

^ Cuka-Sdri : the former is a parrot and the latter, Turdus Salica or 
Chrcuiula religiosa. Their names are always found together. The male 
CuJca appertains in a quite special sense to the CavaUere and the female 
8dri to the donna. 
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fArie, which is sung in the melody Strata and the cadences Ard 
and EktdldJ 

" Say, say, Vdngi- Fata ! where is he — the prince of jugglers % 
You are not an ordinary tree — your origin is noble and you com- 
mand our respect. For it was under your shade that the Black- 
Moon {KriihiM) used to play on his flute. Hence your name 
Van^ Fata — a favourite of the forest— a sharer of Krishna^ b love. 
Say, O Tamdlay^ Tdla, Qinsapa, and above all you., O QdlaJ whose 
nature is straight —say, where is he and give us life, for else we 
die ? Tell us if you have seen him, you are well known for your 
sacred character and benevolence. Do help us in this distress and 
tell us where is the Weal of Vraja (Krishna) — the moon of the 
Oopikds, who are his Ca^ora^ -birds. Bring us near him or else the 
Gopikda die, for unless we see Kegava (Krishna) soon we should 
survive this agony no longer. Say, O Mdlat%^ Jdti, Mthi, Kun- 
dalatikd, and above all you, O LavangalatiM, have you seen the 
light-hearted Krishna pass by ? Yes, you have ; for there flow 
streams of honey, like tears, out of your calyx. All are inspired 
by love at his sight ; do not therefore disappoint us, for as a 
female you know our sorrows. Once more, I entreat you all — 
trees, flowers and twining plants — if you have seen him do not 
conceal it ; tell us where he is, and give us life." 

" Qrimatt: Dear friends, T now ask your advice, foryou see that all 
these, and even the VangU Tata, refuse to give an answer, perhaps see- 
ing that misfortune is on us. Let*s go to another part of the forest." 

" Vigdkhd : Yes, O Moon-faced ! let's go." 

^ Tamdla: Xanthoxymtis pictorius; Tula: BorassiLS flahelliformis ; 
Cimapd: Dalbergia Sisii;. and Gdla: Vatica rohusta — all particularly 
Indian trees. 

* Cakora : Perdix ru/a, a bird which according to our poetical traditions 
lives by moonshine, supposed to be the same with ambrosia [amrUa), 
Hence the names of the moon: Amrita-ragminf Sudhdn^u, &c., which 
mean : he whose rays are ambrosia. Besides, moon and ambrosia were 
simnltaneonsly churned out of the eternal deeps, with Cri and other 

, things, in the beginning of the Creation. 

* Mdlati (Bignonia suaveolens), Jdti (Jasininum grandijlorum), and 
TiUhi (JasnUnum auriculatum) are three of our favourite Indian flowers, 
like the Vakula named above used much in cz^^^ as well as in marriage 
ceremonies. Kundalatikd and LavangalcUikd are the twines (Lianen) of the 
Kunda (Jasminum muUiflorum), and the LavangafMyristica caryophyUata), 
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'* Qrlmati : This forest brings back to mj mind many things of 
the past." 

" Vigdkhd : Friend, how do you mean ? " 

" Qrimati :' Friends, listen then — 
(Arte sung in the melody Mdnoharasaht and the cadences Lohhdy 
Khayard and Dagakagi,) 

" Friends, it was here, in this forest, in this very forest, that he 
used to tend his flock ; yes, it was at the foot of that J^adamva^' 
tree that he used *to play at his flute, with what joy in his soul ! 
I would then come, accompanied by you all to this place to see 
him. Oh ! with what joy in my soul ! I now recall by degrees 
that figure of his, when with his comrades, the shepherds, he would 
stand at the foot of this Kadamva-tveey how his body, surpassing 
even that of the Qriy would then display all the three positions of 
beauty. And when after his comrades had embellished him very 
skilfully with flowers, petals and leaves, he would take his flute 
and sing with it the name of this unlucky, unfortunate Rddhd I 
Hearing the sound of his flute, I used to go as it were beside 
myself, and not heeding what way I was taking I would come out 
instantly to meet my friend on the way, how many serpents would 
curve around my feet, but I heeded them not, they seeming to me 
at that happy moment as diamond-ankles. How could I mind 
the way when I was running after the sound of his flute with such 
joy in my soul ? One day, the Moon of Gokula (Krishna) seeing 
a Campaka^'^owQT, suddenly turned pale, and crying out * JRddhd ! 
Rddhd / ' fell down fainting on the ground. Suvala, my brother, 
and his comrade came to his help, saying, < Alas ! what has 
happened 1 ' After trying his best to bring Krishna back to 
sensibility and finding all in vain, Suvala came weeping to me and 
told me all that had happened. Hearing this about my friend, 
my heart felt an agony of pain and for an instant I did not know 
what to do for him. In an instant however, I left Suvala dressed 
as myself, with my own robes and ornaments, and dressed myself 

^ Kadamva : Nauclea Kadamva, 

' Campaka (Michelia CampakaJ, a tree bearing a yellow fragrant 
flower. The reason of Krishna's fainting was that the colour of the flower 
as well as its softness and fragrance recalled to his mind his donna (/?a^M), 
whose tint surpassed, as it is repeatedly said in the Tdtrds, the colour of 
the Campaka, of pure gold and of moonshine. 
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as mj brother, with his long mantle and his feather. Coming to 
the spot I found Krishna lying senseless on the dust ; I shook off 
the dust, took him up and placed him on my bosom with all 
possible care. Coming back to himself at my very touch he 
looked at me, and taking me for my brother exclaimed, ' Where is 
she — Rddhdf my life ? Oh, Suvala, tell me ! ' * I am the same — 
your servant, don't you know me, my lord ? ' At which he clasped 
me at his heart with a smile. * Ah ! with what joy in our souls ! '^ 

f Recitative in the metre jpaydra, sung when Rddhd has at last 
by and by arrived at that part of the forest where was situated 
the Nihunja — a quite particularly favourite grove of both in 
former days, and which consequently plays a very prominent part 
in all the Krishna- Ydtr da. ) 

" Friends, look ! there is the Nikunja-gcoYQy where once used 
to enjoy himself Hari, Let's search about here, perhaps we may 
find the enemy of the demon Madhu quietly sitting somewhere." 

(Arie in the melody Sindhu and the cadences RHj^aka and Kkayardj 
sung when Rddhd is in the Nikunja-grove, J 

*•' Friends, Oh ! it was here in this solitary grove that we passed 
nights of incomparable joy. Its very sight brings back to my 
mind his perfections. Alas ! he is gone and the grove is empty* 
There^ his traces 1 Alas i how am I to live on seeing them ? the 
fire in my soul bums doubly strong. It was here in this place 
that he used to put his legs together and sit. How, with what 
doting love — such love knows he, my friend alone, and none else— r 
he would then make me sit on his thigh ! Taking an ivory comb, 
how he would arrange my curls, how knitting them he would 
make them up into braids — how he would adorn the braids with 
Mdlati-wresiths and in other different ways ; then, looking at me, 
how tears would stream down his eyes and float his charming 
visage. Culling flowers with his own beautiful hands, with what 
grace would he not arrange our flower-bed after his own heart 1 
Lying on the flower-bed and taking me on his heart how he would 
pass the whole night in indulging in all kinds of witty fancies 
with all the ardour of his soul 1 How stone-like must this heart 
be, which though separated from such a friend has not rent 
asunder I Alas ! of what use is it now to live 1 " 
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It remains only to ascertain the position which the Ydird» 
take in thp history of the dramatical literature of India. From 
observations occasionally made in the preceding pages it is apparent 
that the Tdirds bear many points of analogy to the Mysteries of 
Christendom. Let me now sum up these points of analogy here 
below : — 

(1) The Ydirds had their origin in the feasts and processions 
connected with Krishna and the other popular gods of the Hindus 
as the Christian Mysteries in those of the Easter, Christmas, &c.y 
connected with the life and legends of Christ and of the saints. 

(2) The Tdtrds are usually composed of Krishna^s adventures 
in his infancy, youth and manhood ; that is to say, of three dis- 
tinct parts, as the Christian Mysteries of the three parts : passio; 
sepultura and resurrectio, 

(3) The Ydtrds were originally as they are even now chiefly 
composed by the Brahman ecclesiastics, as the Christian Mysteiies 
by abbots and deacons. 

(4) The Tdtrda consist principally of songs, as did the Christian 
Mysteries, with a very imperfectly developed dialogue. 

(6) The Ydtrds consist also occasionally of improvisations, as 
did the Christian Mysteries. 

From these five points of analogy, which could be further 
enlarged, it is evident that the Tdtrds are undoubtedly that in the 
history of the Indian drama what the Mysteries were to that of 
the European. I give below the words of two competent authorities 
who have noticed the very same fact : — 

'* Such divine-idylls (Gotteridylle) in dialogue as the Gita-' 
govtnda, accompanied by dances and songs, may be regarded as the 
Mysteries of the Hindus, whose character and essential form the 
Indian drama as erotic kingly-idylls (Konigs-idylle) retained for 
ever. To this class of Mysteries belong the Ydtrds already spoken 
of in the introduction, and which represent in suitable costumes 
similar pictures of Krkhna^s youth accompanied by songs. The 
pastoral Lalita-Mddhavay written in Frdkrit, is also such a piece 
whose story agrees with that of the lyrical drama, Gita^ovinda" ^ 

It follows from the above that the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva is 
a Ydtrd, or miracle-play, in Sanskrit as Svapnavildsa, <fec., are so 
1 Klein, ** Geschichte des Dramas," HI., s. 51. 
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in Bengali. Unlike the fact that the Christian Mysteries, at least 
in the beginning, were preferentially composed in Latin rather 
than in the vernaculars (although yernacnlars began more and 
more to take its place) our Indian Ydtrds seem rather to have 
been composed in the popular Prdkrit than in the learned Sanskrit, 
which forms an exception to the general rule. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that the stories of Krishna and Rdma^ 
that is to say, of any of the ten incarnations of Vishnu which 
have chiefly supplied materials for the Tdtrds^ were quite parti- 
cularly meant for the people, for their moral and religious elevation, 
while the Vedas, the Vedantas and the Shara-darganas (the six 
systems of philosophy) were reserved for the higher classes. The 
"dark, half-heroic and half-divine Rdma and Krishna were incar- 
nated before all to bring salvation to the dark millions who formed 
the majority of the population and who had been groaning under 
poverty and oppression for ages beyond mind. It was therefore 
natural that the marvellous feats and the heroic exploits of such 
popular gods which form the subjects of the Tdtrds should be 
recited in the popular speeches of the land. The following quota- 
tion from Lassen's will make still clearer the point I mean to 
carry out : — " I have previously made the supposition that in the 
poem Gitagovinda, which belongs to a much later period, we have 
a sample of the oldest Indian drama. In this poem are described 
the separation and re-union of Krishna and his beloved Rddhd in 
songs sung by him, by Rddhd and her friends, while the poet 
himself only introduces the individuals or shortly indicates the 
state of their feelings. It is self-evident that by this I only meant 
to say that at a much earlier period scenes from the history of 
Krishna or Vishnu were represented in a similar way without of 
course any possible approach to the very artificial diction and the 
highly developed metric of the later poem Gitagovinda, The 
Gitagovinda is recited in the i2(i«a-festival8, in which songs in 
honour of Krishna accompanied by dances are sung. There can 
be nothing contrary to the supposition that similar festivals with 
similar representations were also celebrated at a much earlier 
period, although it must be reserved to further researches to show 
how early this was and of what nature those festivals were."^ 
1 Lassen II., s. 504-505. 
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That such festiirals and sach representations must have taken 
place at a very early date in India there are many important 
evidences to attest. In the biography of two immediate disciples 
of Buddha' 8— of Maudgaldyana and of Upatishya — we read of their 
« meeting at the occasion of a festival at Rdjagriha^ their behaviour 
during the several exhibitions of spectacles, their mutual addresses 
when the shows are over."^ Now, if we accept with Bumouf, 
Lassen and other eminent antiquarians the date of Buddha! % death 
as it is given by the Ceylonese era, 543 ao., we are carried back at 
once to the 6th century before Christ when Maudgaldyana and 
Upatishya lived and attended the festival and the spectacles alluded 
to above. Nay, we can go a step still further,, for, in the Lalita" 
visidray Siddhartha is examined along with the other arts and 
sciences also in the Ndtya, that is to say in the dramatical art, in 
which he shows an equal skill and perfection.^ Coming down to 
the Greeks, we find Megasthenes (died 291 B.C.) in the 3rd century 
before Christ speak of the ^tva-euU ''as being very predominant 
amongst the inhabitants of the mountains Who, wreathed, anointed, 
carrying bells and beating cymbals, followed their kings during 
the festivals of this god," while the Krishna-cult had its seat 
" amongst the inhabitants of the plains, especially the Qaurasenas.*'^ 
Some of Lassen's own words are as follow : *^ According to by far 
the most trustworthy of the Greek chroniclers, Megasthenes, the 
Indians of the mountains worshipped Dionysos or ^iva, while those 
of the plains worshipped SeraUes or Vishnu, and indeed quite 
especially in his incarnation as Erishnay*- Further : " Happily 
we are in a position to prove that Krishna was considered as an 
incarnation of Vishnu^s ali*eady duiing the reign of Candragupta 
(the contemporary and son-in-law of Sileukos Nikator), for when 
Megasthenes s&ys that the Indian HeraUes had gone through the 
whole earth and sea and purified both of evil, so it appears to me, 
that to every antiquarian not bound through prejudice to any 
other opinions these words would mean nothing but the Indian 
dogma, which expressed in the shortest terms would be : ' As often 

^ Osoma Korosi's Analysis of the Dulva in the As. Ees. XX., p. 50; 
Lassen II., 502; Weber, Ind. litt. Gesch, s. 216. 

a Foucaux, p. 150 ; Weber, Ind. litt. Gesch, s. 217. 
' Lassen, U., s. 698. * Lassen, IIL, s. 453. 
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as there is a depreciation of virtue and an elevation of vice on 
earth so often does Vuhnu recreate himself.'^ Megasthenes had 
in other cases generally meant Vuhnu under the name of Merakles, 
while in these cases undoubtedly Krishna, inasmuch as he had also 
mentioned that Herahles was chiefly worshipped by the GaurasenaSf 
whose chief town, Mathura, was also his birthplace. His worship 
in this city continued much later, because Ftolemy's calling Mathura 
as the City of Gods cannot be accounted for in any other way than 
by the then predominant worship of Krishna in this city.'** 

One more authority : — " Des le deuxi^me si^cle avant notre 
ire rhistorie de Krishna etait le sujet de representations drama- 
tiques analogues aux solennites bachiques et d nos anciens my stores. 
Enfin, il est extrSmement probable quHlfaut voir ce personnage dam 
V HeracUs dont MegastMnes au debout du troisikme sikcle avant J, C. 
trouvait le culte dominatU dans la plaineogangUique,^^ The italics 
are mine. The foregoing quotations I think prove conclusively 
that festivals in honour of Krishna^ accompanied by dances and 
songs (which go as far back as the Vedic period), * were frequently 
celebrated in the third century before Christ, and that the spectacles 
exhibited during these occasions were in all probability of the 
nature of the Tdtrds, That this was the case a century later is 
put beyond all doubt through the Mahdbhdshya of Pdtanjali, which 
according to Bhandarkar, Goldstiicker and Weber belongs to the 
second century before Christ. '^ In this work, of which a masterly 
analysis has been given to the scientific world by Professor Weber,* 
frequent mention is made not merely of Krishna and of his uncle 
Kansa, whom he slew, but of veritable dramatical representations 
performed by a class of men called the Caubhikas, who could be 
nothing more or less than our actors of the present day, or by 
another class called the Granthikas, who correspond to our actual 

1 Barth, "Lea religions de I'lnde," p. 100. 

« Rig. Veda, I., 10, 92, 94, Ac. ; Vaj. Sam., XXX. ; Weber, Ind. litt 
Gesch., s. 213. 

« BhagavatgUa, IV., 7. * Lassen, 11., s. 1107. 

» Bhandarkar, "Indian Antiquary," I. p. 299, II. p. 59; Goldstiicker, 
**PIUiim," p. 228; Weber, **Indische Studien," XIIL, b. 319, and Ind. 
litt. Gesch., s. 238-42. 

• " Indische Studien," XIII., s. 293-496. 
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Kathahaa and to the Rhapsodists of the Greeks, although it is said 
of these men that they divided themselves into two separat-e 
parties — the one belonging to Krishna and the other to Kansas— 
' the one with red and the other with black visages, and that they 
tried to give back the entire history of Krishna and Kansa from 
birth till death in expressions, thoughts and sentiments answering 
as much as possible to nature. The same facts, it is further added, 
were also represented in paintings. 

All this I think leaves no doubt whatever that KrishnorTdtrds 
were very frequently acted at least in the second century before 
Christ and were in high popularity with all classes of the Indian 
society. I cite the same authority whose name I have mentioned 
just before : — " From these dramatical performances mentioned in 
the Bhdshya, which were very likely more or less of the nature of 
religious plays and * Mysteries,' to the first veritable dramas that 
we have in the Indian literature we must naturally assume a very 
considerable period of time, during which the Indian drama 
developed itself to the perfection which we meet with in some of 
its specimens j and indeed in the matter of this further develop- 
ment of the Indian drama, I am still disposed to keep open a 
certain influence exercised by the sight of the exhibitions of the 
Greek dramas, which becomes all the more probable when we take 
into consideration that this influence would besides belong pre- 
cisely to a period either preceding or still more eff*ectually to one 
contemporaneous to that of the Bhdahya, After having very 
worthily acquitted itself in all the most diflerent directions, and 
quite particularly in the bourgeois drama, the Indian drama in its 
latest productions has gone back — as far as the choice of its subjects 
is concerned— once more to its beginnings, that is to say, to the 
representation of the stories of gods and goddesses."^ 

From all that has hitherto been noticed we arrive at the fol- 
lowing general conclusion about the origin and development of the 
drama in India : — That the Indian drama, like all other dramas, 
had its origin in cult, that it has passed through three distinct 
stages, of which the first was that of the Granthikas or the 
Kathakas, the second that of the Ydtrds, and the third that of the 
Ndtakas or veritable dramas. In the first an incident is recited 

1 Weber, "Indische Studien," XUI., s. 490-92. 
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(for there are such KathakoB in Bengal even at the present day)^ 
by one or many persons, in one or two groups, accompanied by 
dance, mimics, masic and song ; in the second the different 
characters of the incident are represented by different individuals, 
although these express their thoughts and feelings chiefly through 
the medium of songs and very imperfectly through dialogue — an 
essential property of drama ; while in the third the whole action 
is carried out almost exclusively by means of dialogue, in addition 
to the appliances of dance, mimics, music, song and decorations 
already made use of in the first two stages. To the first belong 
also besides the Kathahaids our modem comic rival-songs known 
under the various names of the Svli^ Fdedli, Savi, Tappd, &c.,^ 
which find their analogues in the similar rival^iongs (Wettgesange) 
of the ancient Greeks or in the farces^ aoties, &a, of the FrcDch.^ 
In the history of the European drama, to the first stage belong 
the Rhapsodists — the dithyrambic songs of the Dionysos-festivals 
of the Greeks and the Bards or Minstrels of the Middle Age ; ta 
the second the Eleusinian Mysteries of the Greeks and the Mediaeval 
Mysteries of the Christians ; while to the third belong the dramas, 
ancient or modem, properly so-called, although there would pro- 
bably be not a few who would make a further division and class 
the dramas of the Greeks, of the Romans and of their modern 
imitators under a different category as occupying an intermediate 
stage which leads up to a higher one, as represented by the drama- 
tical works of the Hindus, the Spaniards, the English, the Germans 
and of the Modem French School Thus, if we study the history 
of the drama in all the chief Indo-Germanic races who have pro- 
duced any dramatical literature at all, we shall find that it has 
everywhere — in each case with slight variations incidental perhaps^ 
to climatic or political conditions — had a similar origin, pursued a 
similar course of development, passed through the very same stages, 
which we have been able to follow up in the history of the Indian 
drama. And as in the history of the European drama there have 
been two periods, ancient and modern, so also in the history of: 

1 ** BdngdldSJidsJid o Sdhitya" p. 62-64, by Mjandrayana Vaau, 
^ ** Bdngdlabhdshd o Bdi^fdkudhityavWiayahapriMtava" ]^, 197-201, by 
Pandit Bdmagati Nydyaratna. 

* ** Histoire de la litt^ratnre Francaise,'' p. 242<48, par Demogeot. 
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the Indian drama. The period of our classical drama probably 
came to an end at the yery same time as it did in Europe, for as 
Humboldt has somewhere observed, our KdUddsa and his other 
fellow-wits at the court of VtkramMitya were yery likely contem- 
poraneous to Horace, Virgil and the other famous wits of the 
Augustinian Age. Then followed the invasions of the dx^as or 
the Scythians into India, whose evidence remains incontestable in 
Uie two eras, Samvat and Cakas, still so much in use amongst our- 
selves, and of the Goths and the Yandal» into the classical countries 
of Europe, which brought on what is known Id history under the 
name of the Dark Age in both continents (for it is a trite remark 
that India is a continent in itself) And as between the 10th 
and 11th centuries the European society finally emerged out of 
the thick gloom which had enveloped it for ages and began to 
display signs of renewed life in certain definite institutions (the 
Catholic Church and Feudalism) in the formation of the modern 
idioms of Europe, so did the Aryan Society in India almost at the 
very same time not only re-establish and re-consolidate its National 
Church^ and develope amongst the war-like tribes of Rdjputana 
political organisations akin to the feudal institutions of Europe,^ 
but also begin to talk, write and sing in dialects which are our 
actual languages of to-day. Everything was once more in in&ncy, 
everything had to be begun again. In Europe the drama began 
once more with the Mysteries, although this time the gods which 
they celebrated were very different and the ceremonies much 
altered, while in India " the Indian drama went back," as Professor 
Weber has justly observed, '^ once more to its begianings, that is to 
say, to the representations of the stories of gods and goddesses." ' 
In Europe the modem drama has already had its bloom in the 
chief Indo-Germanic races — in Spain and England in the 16th, in 
France in the 17th, and in Germany in the 18th century. We, 
the Aryans of India, who are supposed to be the eldest of the 

^ By the reformation inaugurated by our grsat Yedantic reformer 
SanhardcMrya, in the 9th century after Christ. There are hDwever others 
who think that he lived in the 12th century (J. Long, "Descriptive 
Catalogue,*' p. 14) ; ** Histoire de la Litt^rature Hindoui et Hindustani," 
t. III., p. 65, note 3. 

" Todd's Bdjasthdnaf particularly that charming episode ** The Vow of 
Sangopta " ; ** Asiatic Journal," XXV. 

£ 
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whole stock, ^ have alone lagged behind, but our sturdy younger 
brothers, who had separated themselves from us long long ago, 
have providentially come to our help, and so we may yet hope to 
have our Oalderon and Shakespeare, Bacine and Goethe. In our 
present Bengali literature we have dramatical works of no mean 
merit, at any rate of no small number, but this is no place to go 
into details about them. Should this dissertation find favour with 
my readers and create a more general interest about our modem 
productions in drama, I shall be glad indeed to satisfy their 
curiosity in a future, and as I flatter myself to hope, a more 
successful attempt. 

^ Max MUller's ''Lectures on the Science of Language." 
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